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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


RITISH public opinion has_ still not 
B properly awakened to the importance 

of the Naval Conference that opens in 
London on Tuesday. significance can- 
not easily be exaggerated: probably it is 
the last chance this or any other country 
will have for many years of bringing 
about a really effective reduction of naval 
armaments. The two main issues of the Con- 
ference seem likely to be the battleship and 
the Mediterranean. For some time past dis- 
armament talk here and in America has been 
mainly concerned with cruisers, but in the last 
few weeks attention in this country has become 
focused on the battleship; and newspapers and 
even admirals are beginning to ask—a decade 
afterwards—Sir Percy Scott’s celebrated question : 
“What is the use of a battleship? ”’ 


For Britain, apart from the question of peace 
and security, the main interest in the outcome of the 


Conference is economic. Though the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has said that Britain will agree to 
reduce her cruiser strength to a minimum of fifty 
if other Powers will reduce in proportion, the 
cruiser position will not, even so, permit of any 
large-scale financial saving. Submarines will not 
be abolished, and though they may be reduced in 
numbers and in size there can be no great saving 
here. Nor is there room for drastic economies in 
destroyers and other craft; in other words, we are 
left with the battleship, and here the Conference 
has the chance to effect a really large-scale measure 
of disarmament. 


Cruisers we must have in adequate numbers; 
they are necessary to protect our trade routes and 
Imperial communications. Battleships, on the 
other hand, are simply what their name implies 
—ships to be used in battle, as batteries are used 
on land. If no nation possessed them the situa- 
tion would be precisely the same as if all nations 
possessed them. They are much more expensive 
than cruisers, both to build and to maintain; 
moreover, the new German 10,000 ton battleship, 
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announced the intention of Germany to secure the 
Reichsbank’s co-operation, the Conference has 
roceeded without perturbation to its business. 
Good if unremarkable progress has been made 
with the settlement of questions at issue between 
Germany and her creditors. The anticipated diffi- 
culties have been found with the question of 
Hungarian reparations, but Count Bethlen 
has spoken to the Press in temperate terms, 
declining responsibility for reparation payments 
after 1943 but offering annual payments for the 
liquidation of financial obligations other than 
reparations. His attitude in general has encour- 
aged a more hopeful view of matters in dispute 
between Hungary and the Little Entente. 


The witty lampoon by D. S. M. which 
which we publish elsewhere in this issue was com- 
posed before the Duke of Northumberland had 
declared himself about the monstrous project to 
defile Syon' Park, chop down its wonderful collec- 
tion of rare trees and spoil the most beautiful 
reach of the river near London in the interests 
of sewage. The Duke, we are happy to know, 
far from being disposed to treat with the Middlesex 
County Council for the sale of the estate, is 
determined to resist by every means the design 
on a property which has been for thirteen genera- 
tions in his family’s possession, and which is also 
a national asset highly esteemed, not only by 
artists and horticulturists, but by every educated 
Londoner and visitor to London. The sewage 
scheme is an outrage. We ard bidden to comfort 
ourselves with the fact that it is a scheme not 
yet decisively adopted. But it is, we retort, a 
scheme that should never have been conceived. 
That it should be so much as thought of by 
the Council’s River Committee destroys all faith 
in the competence of that) body to safeguard the 
amenities of the area over which it exercises 
authority. If anything could add to the offensive- 
ness of this besotted proposal, the privacy in which 
the matter has been advanced to its present 
stage would do so. There ought to be some 
machinery whereby every notion of robbing 
the nation of such an asset as Syon Park would 
automatically be made public as soon as hatched. 


When the proposal to add a sacristy to West- 
minster Abbey first took shape, the Poets’ 
Corner possibility was the first considered. The 
Dean and Chapter rejected it on the ground that 
it would not provide enough room. There 
followed, eventually, the ‘‘ model ”” site scheme, 
which created all the trouble. Now, in 
consequence of the report of the Advisory 
Committee presided over by Archbishop 
Davidson, there is a return to the Poets’ Corner 
scheme, with the hope that the additional room 
may be found by combining it with a plan for an 
underground passage and staircase to the 
otagonal crypt of the Chapter House. So far, 
so good. We will not rake in the embers of last 
year’s controversy. But we must point out that 
the history of the sacristy project illustrates how 
easy it is for the temporary guardians of great 
national monuments to commit themselves to 
schemes which should be most fully discussed 
beforehand with the representatives of the whole 
public. Has not the time come to make an end 


of the conditions under which national posses- 
sions, whether public monuments or private 
estates like Syon Park, can have plans developed 
against them before the general public knows what 
is going forward? We ought not to rely indefin- 
itely on the zeal of enlighted private persons, 
intervening at the eleventh hour. 


The London Conference on traffic accidents 
produced some interesting proposals and some 
wise remarks. The London coroners are a 
body whose opinion in the matter of street 
accidents undoubtedly carries weight, and 
their vote in favour of the retention of 
a speed limit in the Metropolitan area 
must be noted with respect. Mr. Ingleby 
Oddie’s undeniable statement that in many 
street fatalities the speed of the vehicle is 
an important factor does not get us _ very 
far. Difficulty arises from the fact that quite 
low speeds are often dangerous in congested 
areas, and that a uniform speed limit is extremely 
difficult to fix which will be at once high enough 
to be generally observed, yet low enough to be 
generally effective. Figures published by the 
Royal Commission show, for what they are 
worth, that eighty-nine per cent. of the acci- 
dents in London over a period of years occurred 
at speeds of under twenty miles per hour. For 
the most part where accidents at high speeds 
occur it is the motorist, not the pedestrian, 
who suffers. Of course, the motorist must be 
protected, just as much as the pedestrian, but 
the facts suggest that it is the dangerous driver 
on whom we should concentrate in our efforts 
to reduce the accident rate. If we believed a 
speed-limit would be effective in checking 
excessive speed we would support it; but we 
do not. The good driver—that is, the average 
driver—does not drive by a speed-limit but by 
a safety-limit. 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes: 
** While everyone would welcome the emergence 
of a national agricultural policy from the con- 
ference of landowners, farmers and farm workers 
that the Prime Minister opened yesterday (Friday, 
January 17), it is difficult to feel optimistic. 
According to the terms of Mr. Buxton’s original 
invitation to the Conference, all discussion of 
tariffs or subsidiaries was ruled out—a provision 
that was no doubt necessary in a country where 
the urban electors are so much in a majority. 
But as most of the farmers and the landowners 
are probably protectionists who become the more 
convinced that it is the only solution to their 
troubles in direct proportion to the frequency with 
which they are told it is not practical politics, 
it is doubtful if an agreed national policy will 
emerge without these questions of tariffs and sub- 
sidies being aired. It is a pity they cannot be 
settled one way or the other once and for all. 
Then we could get on with some of the aspects 
of an agricultural policy that call for real hard 
thinking and inspired enterprise. Meanwhile it 
seems a little undignified to see the Government 
and the agriculturists scratching about so des- 
perately for a national policy for our chief 
industry. It is a devastating confession of years 
of failure on the part of everyone concerned.”’ 
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CONSERVATISM AND YOUTH 


T is a commonplace among the opponents 
]- political Conservatism that the latter is 

‘‘the stupid party,”’ and this belief has for 
many years been by no means without its uses 
on the platform and in the Press. To be a 
Conservative is, in the eyes of the supporters 
of Liberalism and of Labour, a virtual confes- 
sion of _ intellectual inferiority; a corre- 
spondent in our last number went so far as to 
say that intelligence is ‘‘ like a bad smell to 
the Conservative nose.’’ This is going a great 
deal too far, as the articles which have 
recently appeared in these pages from the pens 
of some of the younger Conservatives have 
effectively proved. A party which can number 
among its adherents Messrs. Harold Macmillan, 
Loder, W. S. Morrison, and Anthony Eden 
most assuredly need not fear any accusation 
of stupidity. 

But it is perfectly true that the best 
use is not being made, either in the 
House of Commons or out of it, of the talent 
which the Conservative Party has at its dis- 
posal. The fatal policy of ‘‘ Safety First ”’ 
still prevails in the counsels of the Central 
Office, and from there it has spread to the Con- 
servative Associations throughout the country, 
with the most deplorable results. No steps are 
being taken to bring back into Parliament those 
young men of promise who lost their seats at 
the General Election, and when a vacancy does 
occur in a traditional Conservative stronghold 
care is exercised that it is filled by a candidate 
the safety of whose views is the chief reason 
for his adoption. Now, the opinions of a young 
man or a young woman are most unlikely, if 
they are worth anything at all, to be considered 
safe in the eyes of the Tadpoles and the Tapers 
who pull the strings at adoption meetings, so 
that it is hardly surprising if it is as easy for 
the proverbial camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle as for a man or woman of any intel- 
lectual distinction, but devoid of family influence 
or of a long purse, to secure nomination in the 
Conservative interest for a constituency in which 
he or she has any hope at all of being elected. 
The natural consequence is that, although Mr. 
Baldwin can rely upon the support of as fine a 
body of youth as has ever followed any political 
leader in the history of the country, the Con- 
servative Party is still identified by the man in 
the street with those who led it to disaster eight 
months ago. 

If this state of affairs is serious now, it is 
likely to become infinitely more so in the near 
future. A party which neglects the younger 
generation to-day will find itself in turn neglec- 
ted to-morrow, and unless Conservatism can 
range beneath its banners a fair proportion of 
those who are now reaching manhood and 
womanhood its fate will not be in doubt. It 
is because youth has deserted the Liberal Party 
that the latter, in spite of the distinction of its 
leaders, carries so little weight in the country at 
the present time. It was because the Church of 
England deliberately discouraged enthusiasm in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century that 
when the religious revival occurred it took the 
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form of Dissent. In short, if the Conservatiy, ‘ 
Party wishes to secure the support of the rigj seam 
generation it must meet the latter half-way, ang yee 
that can only be done by the formation of a do on 
organization, and by the formulation of a policy ait 
calculated to appeal to those without 
active co-operation the future of political Con, 
servatism will be black indeed. pon 

A few weeks ago allusion was made jy that 
these columns to a _ project for mobilizip wean 
the intellectual forces of the nation on th Th 
side of the Conservative Party, and as , prese 
preliminary step a meeting was held of th are 
Conservative Members of Parliament for th fi emp! 
Universities, over which Mr. John Buchan pr. Jaco 
sided. Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mys, Mar’ 
‘We now learn from the daily Press that all thy hou 
has been effected is that a Federation of existing Con: 
University Conservative Associations has bee Cant 
set up, and that there is to be an annual cop. the 
ference which is to serve ‘‘ as a Clearing-houy # cann 
for the political thought of the younger genera Briti 
tion.’”” We can imagine that conference; held, whic 
as it most certainly will be, under the auspice he | 
of the Conservative Central Office; attended by cour 
a select band of officially ‘‘ safe ’’ undergraduates; to d 
and breaking up after passing a number of rego. ship 
lutions which have been carefully drafted in wha 
advance by the paid officials of the party. In is 1 
our opinion, it is little short of an insult to the mor 
younger generation to suggest that its political and 
thought should be mentioned in connexion with colle 
such a clearing-house, where nothing is ever desi 
likely to be muttered save the shibboleths of of | 
reaction. eith 


If this new Federation were the only organiza. 
tion to which the youth of the country in general, 
and those who have attended the Universities in 
particular, could look for inspiration the outlook 
would be sombre; but, fortunately, another body 
—the Young Conservatives Union—is in existence 
which is likely to have a far greater appeal, at 
any rate to those members of the party who 
prefer to think for themselves. By combining 
social and political work it enables its members 
to obtain first-hand information of the problems 


sup 
with which they will later have to deal on the @ be : 
platform, and thus opens up a path which reas 
alone can lead to victory at the polls. It és Pov 
surely along these lines that the regeneration if tl 
of the party is more likely to be effected than J con 
by the passing of machine-made resolutions by the 
** packed ’’ conventions. lies 

Yet, even if such bodies as the Young Conf of 
servatives Union were to extend their activities wh 


to every part of the kingdom, it is unlikely that 
the younger men and women will rally to the 
Conservative Party in any large number unless 
it formulates a definite policy, and of that there 
is no sign. Can anyone say where Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues stand on such important 
problems as Empire Free Trade, industrial 
policy, or national economy? In reply we 
shall probably be told that it is the duty of 
an Opposition to oppose the policy of the 
Government rather than to propose one of its 
own, but even judged by this standard official 
Conservatism must be condemned. Its leaders 
do, indeed, decry the follies of Labour from 
the platform, but as they rarely take the trouble 
to support such arguments by their votes at 
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‘nster, the ordinary citizen may be 
ad tx ‘arriving at the conclusion that they 
do not in reality consider the present Govern- 
ment as dangerous as they proclaim it to be in 
their speeches. It is not in such soil as this 
that enthusiasm is likely to flourish, and it is 
only by the enunciation of a definite policy, 
based both upon principle and upon thought, 
that the younger generation. is likely to be 
weaned from the fallacies of Socialism. 

The tragedy of the Conservative Party at the 
present time is that both enthusiasm and genius 
are at its disposal, and its leaders hesitate to 
employ them. One is reminded of the old 
acobite at Sheriffmuir who, exasperated by 
Mar’s incompetent leadership, sighed for ‘‘ one 
hour of Dundee.”” We wonder how many 
Conservatives to-day sigh for one month of 
Canning or Disraeli. Yet we are confident that 


the appeal to Mr. Baldwin for a fighting lead 


cannot always be in vain. More than any living 
British statesman he has those qualities of mind 
which must endear him to generous youth, and 
he has that gift of sympathy which our fellow- 
countrymen always respect. Those who wish 
to depose the ex-Prime Minister from the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party do not know 
what they are doing, for what the party requires 
is not less of Mr. Baldwin’s leadership, but 
more. Above all, youth but asks to be led, 
and it will follow; and if it is shown that its 
collaboration is not only tolerated, but actively 
desired, by those responsible for the destinies 
of political Conservatism, we have no doubt 
either of the alacrity or of the enthusiasm of 
its response. 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


[From A NAvAaL CORRESPONDENT] 


HE Naval Conference which will begin 
Trex week is expected to last for at least 

two months. In that time it is reasonable to 
suppose that the views of all the five Powers will 
be sensibly modified at some points. The whole 
reason for a conference is the hope that the 
Powers will succeed in persuading each other, for 
if they are merely going to reiterate their original 
contentions it might just as well never meet. For 
the present, therefore, the interest of the work 
lies more in the ideas that will govern the policy 
of each Power than in the specific proposals in 
which they are expressed at the outset. 

Are these general ideas reconcilable? Do they 
give reasonable ground for the hope that the Con- 
ference will evolve some general principle that 
will automatically operate in favour of progres- 
sive reductions ? One such principle was discussed 
between President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald 
and will not be raised at the Conference, at any 
rate, by us. If it were possible so to modify 
belligerent rights as to give immunity to sea- 
borne commerce, that would, indeed, put the whole 
question of naval disarmament on an entirely new 
basis. Navies would then exist only to fight 
battles with each other, and in such event reduc- 
tion of armaments would be a very much simpler 
problem. But on this subject nothing can usefully 
be done until we are in full agreement with 


America and that, apparently, has not yet been 
reached. France has talked about raising it, but 
then France is concerned to prevent a naval 
entente between us and America which would have 
the effect of increasing our independence of her, 
and the same reasons which would make France 
anxious for an early discussion of belligerent rights 
are why we should wish to avoid it, at any rate 
for the present. 

Apart from this difficult topic, the biggest 

of the principles to be submitted to the 
Conference is our own proposal for the aboli- 
tion of submarines, or in the alternative, for their 
reduction in size and numbers and our further 
proposal to make the numbers of our destroyers 
dependent on the numbers of submarines in 
foreign fleets. On cruisers there has been a reduc- 
tion in our proposed maximum from seventy to 
fifty, but as that reduction will depend on propor- 
tionate reduction of their cruisers by foreign 
Powers, no new principle is raised. 
" There seems to be no chance of abolishing 
submarines by agreement, and even if they could 
be abolished it might not be an unmixed blessing. 
If the underwater craft definitely got the upper 
hand of surface craft it would mean the disappear- 
ance of the battleships and large cruisers which 
cost most of the money. Moreover, the submarine 
has a legitimate function. Its torpedo is as fair a 
weapon as the big gun in fleet actions and the 
submarine is properly used in coast defence and 
against close blockade. But we have only to cast 
our minds back to the horror aroused by the 
sinking of the Lusitania to realize how deadened 
our sensibilities have become since the war. Is 
it or is it not the intention of nations to use the 
submarine as Germany used it, to interrupt 
mercantile communications overseas and to sink 
merchant ships at sight? That is a question which 
our proposal to make the number of our destroyers 
dependent on the number of foreign submarines 
must inevitably put in the foreground of dis- 
cussion at the Conference. The mere reduc- 
tion in the size of submarines is a somewhat 
doubtful gain in itself, for the larger the sub- 
marine, the greater the chance that it will be able 
to provide for the safety of the passengers and 
crews of its victims, and the less inhumane this 
method of war on commerce becomes. But the 
whole idea of submarine war on commerce is 
wrong, and until the Powers put a ban on it, 
naval disarmament is, except from the point of 
view of finance, a mockery. 

The argument against the submarine as an 
instrument of blockade is not merely one of 
humanity. It would, used as the Germans 
used it, destroy the whole meaning and value 
of sea-power. Moreover, have we so soon 
forgotten how near the submarine brought this 
country to defeat at sea in the early spring months 
of 1917? Yet Germany was geographically in a 
most unfavourable position to intercept our com- 
merce by this means, for it was possible to bar 
the passage of the Narrows with nets. You could 
not employ that method against a Power with a 
long line of coast and numerous ports on the open 
seas. No consolation can, therefore, be drawn 
from the fact that we overcame the German 
submarine blockade, for it was less serious than 
would be a similar blockade by any other great 
Power. 
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A very interesting proposal is that of France 
for a Pact of Peace in the Mediterranean. She 
wishes us to join her in a guarantee of assistance 
against attack by Italy or by a combination of 
Italy and Spain in the Mediterranean. The 
danger does not seem a very real one and it offends 
against the British instinct to abstain from com- 
mitments in wars in which we may have no 
genuine interest. We are ourselves a 
great Mediterranean Power, for our main line 
of communication with India and the East passes 
through it. At all times the security of these com- 
munications is essential, and he is a rash man 
who would maintain that it could not be in serious 
danger. A combination of France and _ Italy 
might make the Mediterranean unusable; it would 
certainly be closed to our commerce if-both were 
waging submarine war on our merchant ships. 
[There may, therefore, be a case for our 
joining in a Pact to preserve the peace against 
aggression and for maintaining the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean. It came out last 
week that when the Locarno negotiations were 
beginning, Lord D’Abernon maintained that if 
we committed ourselves to the defence of the 
frontiers of France and Germany against aggres- 
sion by other Powers, we were entitled to ask for 
a reciprocal guarantee for what he called the 
** inviolability ’’ of the Channel. That word we 
should interpret as meaning the freedom, at any 
rate against submarine attack, of overseas com- 
merce, though the neutralization of the Great 
Lakes of America still stands as the supreme 
example of successful naval disarmament and a 
model that we may some day follow locally. 
Would it be possible to revive this suggestion 
and couple it with the suggested French Pact in 
the Mediterranean? That would, indeed, be 
neither neutralization nor disarmament but it 
would make disarmament easier and might ulti- 
mately lead to some measure of neutralization. 


CHARING CROSS: A NEW PHASE 
By D. S. 
CORRESPONDENT, Mr. A. G. McDougall, 
A referring to my article of December 14, said that 
I had not gone to the root of the problem. 

If he will turn back to the SaturDay REviEw of 
August 24 he will find a sentence that anticipates his 
point, but he was right so far as that article was 
concerned. It was a preliminary bombardment to 
clear the way for the real attack. It was designed 
to exhibit the blindness and contempt with which the 
County Council and Ministry of Transport are treating 
the other side of the river at the bidding of the 
Railway Company, and the defects of their precious 
scheme in other respects. The Bill they are promoting, 
whose second reading may come on early in February, 
must be killed, if it is not withdrawn. It has no 
friends beyond its official sponsors, and among them 
there are probably some who support it not only with- 
out conviction, but with the gravest misgivings. No 
town-planner, no architect, has raised his voice in 
its favour. In Paris, in Berlin, in Washington, in 
New York, in Chicago even, the transports of the 
Ministry over its bantling will be viewed with a shrug 
of the shoulders, and the Ministry of Health’s own 
child, the Committee of Regional Planning, has 
condemned it. Mr. Morrison, Sir Percy Simmons and 
the rest are living in a Fools’ Paradise. The authorities 


on whom they rely impress no one else in this cn. 
nexion. It appears to be impossible to get it into 
their heads that the opposition they are up against jg 
not ‘‘ esthetic ’’ (detestable word!) in the x 
sense of desiring an architectural facade or embel. 
lishment here and there, but one of men who have 
studied more deeply than they have shown 
evidence of doing the radical matters of lay-out, of 
town design and traffic distribution on which archite, 
ture, worthy of the name, must be based. It is at th 
beginning, not the end, of a project like this thy 
the architectural planner should be called in. It we 
implied in Mr. Baldwin’s original statement that this 
would be done: it was not. Sir Edwin Lutyens was 
called in when the mischief of radically bad plannj 
had been incurred; we have yet to learn that he gave 
any general approval to the foundation on which fy 
was invited to work; to anything more, in fact, thay 
the mitigations in detail he was able to suggest; an 
it is matter for regret that so deservedly eminem 
a name can be cited as cover for a deplorable mistake, 
which the production of a model would make , 
laughing-stock. 

Here, then, is how we stand. Our rulers are eng 
upon a bridge project which is the greatest in the 
history of London since London Bridge was built, 
They have decided, rightly enough, that the impos. 
tion, on the river and the town, at this second key. 
point, of the existing railway bridge and Charing Cros 
Station must come to an end; but they have hastily 
and furtively accepted the terms of the Railway Com. 
pany for the manner in which this is to be done. Thos 
terms include immense compensation to the railway 
and to private properties displaced; the planting of 
a station where it will wall-up the development of a 
potentially splendid district; the tunnelling-in of roads 
for as much as 400 feet by viaducts; the blocking of 
others; the humping-up of the new river-front 
that an embankment way on the flat will be ruled out; 
the loss of ‘‘ betterment ’’ values by a long stretch 
of blind wall beside the railway; the prevention of 
architectural values by the awkward shapes at kinks 
in the route; finally, a faulty distribution of traffic 
from the south over the bridges generally and a waste. 
ful provision of space in the Strand quarter. 

But that is not all; a previous question emerges. 
Hitherto discussion has chiefly turned upon the site 
chosen by the Railway Company for its station, with 
its obvious disadvantages. Other schemes are in exist- 
ence, depending on the relatively better solution of 
a station alongside of Waterloo, an extension of the 
‘** Junction ”’ site. One of these has been previously 
referred to, the scheme of Messrs. Niven, Carée and 
Muirhead for a low-level bridge, taking off, not from 
the Strand but from the bottom of Northumberland 
Avenue. By an ingenious splitting-up of the Embank- 
ment roadway, half of it lowered, half of it raised, this 
would give traffic connexion not only from the Avenue 
but from the Embankment, East and West. Now if 
there is to be a new terminus south of the river, there 
would be a manifest advantage in such an arrange 
ment for the collection and distribution of railway 
passengers and goods. But—and this is the previous 
question—do we want a new terminus on the south 
side at all? The railway passengers who would be 
dumped on that side and have to cross one or other 
of the bridges to reach their business or their house 
certainly do not want it there. They have not been 
consulted, and it is time for them to wake up and 
make their wishes known in Parliament through 
the members for London and the _ southem 
counties. 

Do you propose, then, I shall be asked, to perpetu- 
ate the existing station? By no means. Terminals like 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street are anachronisms, 
along with the ugly bridges leading to them. The 
future stations must be underground, served, not by 
bridges, but by tubes. What is more, those stations 
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need not be terminals involving much platform and 
siding space for the arrival and despatch of trains. 
An eminent engineer, Mr. Griffin Eady, has worked 
out a system by which Charing Cross would be one 
station on an underground loop-line, with others 
at Long Acre, Aldwych and Waterloo, emerging 
heside the existing depot of the railway beyond. 
The trains, running in one direction and returning 
round the loop, would be accommodated in a single 
tunnel which would take full-sized railway stock. 
It is not for a layman to endorse a particular plan, 
but this is the direction in which inventive foresight 
is working. It might be enlarged to include the other 
terminals. 

It was schemes like this I had in mind when I 
ended my previous article, and I delayed to resume 
for two reasons. First, that a deputation was im- 
pending between representatives of the Thames 
Bridges Conference and the Minister of Transport, 
accompanied by the Chairman of the Improvements 
Committee of the County Council. Our lips are sealed 
as to what took place, and it seemed proper to wait 
till the official statement of the proceedings revealed 
how far, or whether at all, the official attitude had 
been affected by the arguments put forward. That 
was on the eve of Christmas; but no statement has 
yet appeared,* and whatever the reason for the delay 
the result is that time for further action is seriously 
reduced. 

My second reason was this. It was clear that if 
the assault of the architects should prove to have come 
up against a blank wall, it was necessary, as in the 
case of Waterloo Bridge, to make a fresh strategic 
move. In that case we demanded, and obtained, 
an enquiry into the whole question of cross-river 
traffic, including Waterloo Bridge as one item in a 
field that embraced Charing Cross. The corres- 
ponding move now would be to demand an enquiry 
into the question of railway terminals in their relation 
to those bridges. But the Bridges Commission, 
though it advanced matters in some respects, was un- 
satisfactory in others, and this Government has 
already more than enough enquiries on its hands. 

What then? Sir Reginald Blomfield’s letter in 
The Times of January 10 supplies an answer. What- 
ever his colleagues may have to say by way of 
detailed criticism, his scheme appears to cut the 
Gordian knot. It supplies the bridge from the 
Strand level which the Ministry desires; it relieves 
taxpayer and ratepayer from some two-thirds of 
their immediate burden; it leaves the railway future 
unprejudiced, so that south London may be saved 
from a nightmare. The onus of pulling down the 
railway bridge is left to the Railway Company. 
It has not a long life, and Parliament would not 
sanction its reinstatement. The official scheme, it 
is calculated by responsible engineers, would involve 
as much as eight years’ delay before the new road 
bridge could be begun, because the new terminus must 
be constructed first. Sir Reginald’s bridge, since it 
does not occupy the site of the old, could be begun 
as soon as a design is complete, and the railway 
would run as at present. Meantime, new railway plans 
could be debated and settled. 

The truth is that the fifteen million estimate is both 
too big and too little; extravagant for what it would 
provide; paltry for what is required. If New York 
and Chicago reckon by the hundred million in plotting 
their future, knowing that the outlay will reap a profit 
in the long run, London cannot afford this hand-to- 
mouth policy. The present Government succeeded to 
a “damnable” heritage when they took over the 
late Government’s scheme: are they, too, content to 
be shortsighted and reactionary ? 


* The statement appeared after the above was written. 
The Ministry reaffirms its determination to proceed with the 
official scheme. 


THE PERSECUTION OF UKRAINIAN 
CULTURE 


[From A CORRESPONDENT] 


[The trial of members of the Ukrainian intelligentsia on 
charges of high treason, with which this article deals, opens 
at Kief on January 18.—Ep. S.R.] 


EVERAL weeks ago the official Soviet agency 
Sis gave a report of the charge brought by the 

“Soviet accuser in Ukraine against a group of 
pioneers of the Ukrainian intelligentsia in Kief. 
According to the Soviet agency, the accused people 
are charged with various offences and crimes amount- 
ing to high treason, the punishment for which is 
death. The act of accusation, published in parts in 
the Soviet Press, awoke great interest among the 
Ukrainian people. 

There are four principals involved in the charge. 
The first of them is Professor Sergius Jefremow, aged 
60, professor and prominent connoisseur of the Slavonic 
literatures. In 1910, when Ukraine was oppressed 
by Tsarism, Jefremow, as professor of Ukrainian 
literature, wrote and published the first history of this 
literature and this book is still a classic for the study of 
the history of Ukrainian culture. After the revolution 
of 1917, when Ukraine saw the possibility of freely 
developing its culture, and especially in the period 
of total independence under the government of 
Petlura, Jefremow was one of the organizers of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Science and became its vice- 
president. After the occupation of the Ukraine by the 
Red army and the establishment of Soviet rule, 
Jefremow continued his scientific activities in the 
Ukrainian Academy of Science, which, in the mean- 
time, became the most important centre of Ukrainian 
culture. 

At the end of 1927, the Soviet Government, con- 
sidering that the Academy, as the inspiration of the 
Ukrainian science and culture, represented a danger 
to Russian communism, carried out a strict revision 
of the Academy and its institutions and established 
a close watch over the members and people working 
in the Academy. As a consequence, in May, 1928, 
the whole presidential committee (President Professor 
Lipski, Vice-President Professor Jefremow and the 
secretary, Professor Krymski), was dismissed. The 
Soviet Government chose for the president of the 
Academy Professor Zabolotny from Leningrad, whose 
name is Ukrainian, but who never took any part in 
the scientific life of Ukraine and who is Russian in 
his ideas and entirely under the Russian influence. 
At the same time the Soviet Government started prose- 
cuting Professor Jefremow. At first, he was removed 
from the Academy, which he had created. During the 
summer of this year he was arrested and imprisoned 
in Kief. 

He is at present accused of high treason because 
of his association with the Union of Ukrainian 
Deliverance. The Union has been organized specially 
by the head of G.P.U. in Ukraine, Balicki, as a pro- 
vocative organization in order to deprive the Ukrainian 
intelligentsia of its most prominent pioneers of science. 

Jefremow never took any part in the political life 
of Ukraine; he never emigrated, staying in Kief 
during the most violent battles; and he was always 
entirely occupied by his scientific work at the Academy. 
As the Communists could not easily bring an accusa- 
tion against Jefremow, they created against him a 
special terminology, calling him a home emigrant; 
which means that staying the whole time in Ukraine, 
he did not join the Communists, kept out of politics 
and carried on his scientific work. 

The second of the accused is Wladimir Czechiwskij. 
He was the president of the Great National Ukrainian 
Council of the Autokefal Church. There are now in 
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Ukraine four different churches; two Russian and two 
Ukrainian. The Russian churches are the old Slavonic 
church, to which belong the Russian adherents of the 
patriarchal and synodal system and of the only 
indivisible Russian church. The most eminent 
representative of this church is the Patriarch Tichon 
in Moscow, and the members of this church are called 
after his name, Tichonowcy. They do not acknow- 
ledge the Soviet Government’s interference in 
the affairs of the church because of the anti-religious 
character of the Soviets. Tichonowcy are numerous 
in Ukraine in the large towns only where there is a 
mainly Russian population. 

The second Russian church is the so-called ‘‘ Alive 
Church,’’ inspired by the Soviet Government in order 
to diminish the importance of the Tichon Church. The 
Alive Church acknowledges officially the Soviet 
Government as the orthodox government, established 
—as formerly the Government of the Tsar was estab- 
lished—by the will of God. Of the Ukrainian churches 
likewise, one is persecuted by the Soviet Government 
and the other has its support. The church supported 
by the Ukrainian Soviet Government is Djalnaja. 
This church, supported by the Soviet Government in 
Ukraine, does not enjoy great popularity among the 
peasants. The Government does everything to 
facilitate the Djalnaja church and to ruin the Auto- 
kefal Ukrainian National Church, for which the 
peasant has deep feelings and faith. This church is 
really strictly national, having an entirely separate 
hierarchy, independent of the Russian Church and 
obtained by the famous self-consecration of the bishops. 

From the point of view of the national interest of 
Ukraine, the Autokefal National Ukrainian Church is 
the most valuable and vital. 

But the increasing influence of this Church on the 
Ukrainian people began to alarm the Soviet Govern- 
ment. They started a violent persecution of the 
Ukrainian clergy. Several bishops and several hundred 
clergymen were arrested; finally they forced the Great 
Council to dismiss the Metropolite Lipkowski and to 
replace him by a‘less prominent person, and at the 
end, when all these means failed, they imprisoned 
the head and brain of the Church, Wladimir 
Czechiwskij. In this way the Soviet Government 
seeks to destroy, and put an end to, the Autokefal 
Ukrainian National Church and to deprive 28,000,000 
Ukrainians of their religious centre and faith. 

The other two men principally involved are Andrej 
Nikowski and Professor Hermaize. The writer, 
Andrej Nikowski, is the only one among the accused 
who, after the occupation of Kief by the Bolshevists, 
emigrated abroad. He lived in Berlin and there, after 
a certain time, he applied to the Soviet Legation and 
signed the declaration of loyalty towards the Soviets 
which entitled him to return to Kief. Nikowski was 
one of the most active members of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Science and he wrote the great Russian- 
Ukrainian dictionary, published by the philological 
committee of the Academy. It is impossible to under- 
stand why the accusation has been brought against 
Professor Hermaize. He is a young scientist, socialist 
and prominent exponent of Marx, and has been for 
several years chief lecturer on Marx’s theory at the 
Academy. 

The real reason for bringing a charge against 
Jefremow Czechiwskij and the others is the desire 
to destroy the Ukrainian intelligentsia by getting rid 
of its chief representatives. The Soviet policy in 
Ukraine, carried on since 1923 and called Ukrainiza- 
tion, aimed at obtaining a hold on the national culture 
of Ukraine and changing it into a culture of the 
working classes dependent on Moscow. After five 
years this policy failed entirely. The Ukrainian 
intelligentsia themselves made use of Ukrainization in 
all branches of life for its own purposes, deepening 
the national culture and winning the ideological fight 
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with. the Communists by their strong  resistang 
Realizing its failure, Bolshevism has taken to jj, 
alternative weapons—terroism and provocation. 
this means it seeks to kill the creative efforts o 
Ukrainian culture and that is the real significang 
of the present trial. 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 


HE physical and psychologic facts of sex ap 
no discovery of the twentieth century. At the 
same time, the prominence of the place 
have recently come to occupy in public and private 
discussion is explicable enough. The emergence of 
woman from the seclusion of the traditional home 
into the arena and the market-place, and the decline 
of the simpler forms of religious faith have together 
created such a new setting for these fundamental 
facts that the problems they present are indeed 
novelties worthy the attention of our ables 
thinkers. Mr. Bertrand Russell, whose ‘ Marriage 
and Morals ’* was published a month or two ago, 
possesses what is admitted to be in many ways one 
of the finest minds among us; and, had he been 
able to approach this subject in the unprejudiced 
and dispassionate way characteristic of his best work, 
he might have given us a book which would at 
least have defined the real issues, and set in due 
proportion the various interests involved. He has 

given us a good book, but not that book. 
Everything that Mr. Russell writes is interesting and 
provocative; and ‘ Marriage and Morals’ is no 
exception. Its pages are spiced with 
expressed and significant truths, embedded though 
these often are in a mass of non sequiturs. Every. 
one who can distinguish truth from fallacy will be 
usefully stimulated by the one and amusingly irr- 
tated by the other. In the bottom of his heart, like 
every other sensible, reflecting man, Mr. Russell 
realizes the essentially spiritual and__ intellectual 
aspects of love between man and woman, and is 
quite aware of the voluntary, almost unconscious, 
sacrifice of the lesser and cruder to the greater and 
more etheréal which its fulfilment demands. But 
his revulsion from conventional puritanism is such 
that, again and again, he allows it to be assumed 
that the physical side of sex is not merely simple, 
natural and a-moral, but that it is itself the very 
essence of sex-love. Not that he really believes that 
all human life is bound up with sex—even in its 
higher connotations: ‘‘I do not regard science, 
either practical or theoretical, as connected with it,” 
he writes. ‘‘ It is love of power, at least as much 
as vanity, that makes a child work at his lessons 
and develop his muscles. The love of knowledge 
is the love of power. 
Elsewhere he says: 


‘““Most of the greatest 
men, other’ than 


artists, have been impelled 
in their important activities by motives uncon- 
nected with sex. If such activities are to per- 
sist, and are, in their humbler forms, to become 
common, it is necessary that sex should not over- 
shadow the remainder of a man’s emotional and 
passionate nature.’’ Still, we shall all agree that 
‘* sex is connected with some of the greatest goods 
in human life,’’ though-it is questionable if there is 
in the logic of the spirit any true connexion between 
the fragrance of the rose and the soil from which 
the briar draws its nourishment, apt as such rele- 
vancies are to the gardener’s art and to the philoso 
pher’s speculations. Such confusion of physiology 
with esthetics and other humanities adds enormously 
to the difficulty of considering the new problems of 
sex in the cold and detached way in which they 


* * Marriage and Morals.’ By Bertrand Russell. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
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should be considered and discussed. The question 
of birth-control, for example, should be contemplated 
with the single idea of making the birth of a child 
a rational, desired and deliberate event, rather than 
the accidental product of a momentary act of sen- 
sual indulgence. While no doubt its publicity and 

opagandist value has been thereby increased among 
the great body of the people, the Birth-Control Cam- 
paign has suffered a little in dignity by the involve- 
ment of what should be a purely economic and 
physiological question in a tangle of emotion and 
sentiment, which jars on the nerves of the sensitive 
and fastidious. 

If we regard physical sex-union as in_ itself 
possessed of sacred symbolic character, we may well 
look upon the conscious practice of such self-indul- 
gence for the pleasure it yields as a degradation of 
our humanity. But so obviously personal a view 
cannot, in practice, be usefully applied by sociologists 
or hygienists to the great majority of ordinary men 
and women. The average individual who does not 
feel himself bound, whether at first or (through 
parental or scholastic influence) at second-hand, by the 
traditional teachings of religion, will, unless he be 
of an exceptionally poetic or romantic turn of mind, 
see little difference between the gratification of the 
sexual appetite and the satisfaction of any other 
physiological urge. Questions of decency and 
indecency enter less and less into the contemplation 
of these matters by modern youth. A good deal 
too much has been made of the alleged psychic and 
physical injuries brought about by restraint or 
sublimation of the primal sex urge. But we are 
bound to recognize enormous individual variation in 
this matter; and also, as practical people, to take 
into account habit and tradition as well as inherent 
physiology. Many who, by general consent, ought 
not to have children, or ought not to have more 
children, cannot or will not abstain from having 
them unless their way is made easy. And there are 
to-day tens of thousands of men and women to 
whom mechanical contraceptives seem no more un- 
canny or ‘“‘ unnatural,’’ and in practice prove no 
more harmful, than do pince-nez or artificial 
dentures. 

distinguished obstetrician has said _ that 
“there are pathological saints and physiological 
sinners in évery community ’—a truth not always 
realized by those who take part in this controversy. 
A line of conduct that one finds easy may be virtually 
impossible given another temperament. The fact 
we have to recognize is that racial prudence, con- 
sideration for the unborn, and pity for the living 
all incite us to urge procreative limitation in many 
cases where advocacy of asceticism were futile. It 
is impossible to read such a book as ‘ Mother Eng- 
land,’* in which Dr. Marie Stopes has collected a 
number of remarkable—because unedited and unex- 
purgated—letters from working-class wives, with- 
out being convinced of the need for something more 
simple, more immediately practical, more ‘“ crude,”’ 
than appeals to theology, philosophy and the higher 
ethics. The suggested remedy may well offend some 
of our wsthetic susceptibilities; but, unless our souls 
and hearts are asleep, the conditions for the relief 
of which these palliatives are suggested must offend 
us still more. Here are a few extracts from Case 
Cards of typical patients seeking advice at the 
Rotherham Birth-control Clinic : 

Wife aged 36, a refined neatly dressed woman. She 
had had eight children in eleven years. The husband’s 
wages were 37s. a week when in regular work. Neverthe- 
ra the woman and her children were tidily dressed, 
thanks to gifts of old clothes. She was in the first stage 
of consumption and had prolapsed uterus. 


* Mother England. A Contemporary Hist self- 
written by those who have no historian.’ Edited by Marie 
Stopes. Bale and Danielsson. 10s. 6d. 


A miner’s wife aged 28, who had had five children 
in six years. Husband’s wages 30s. to 40s. when working, 
but he was often in a sanatorium. One of the five 
children died of meningitis, another survived birth only 
two days. During the latter pregnancy the mother was 
often without food for several days together, owing to 
poverty. 


And here is one from the Newcastle Clinic : 

Wife aged 32 but looks 50. Has chronic rheumatoid 
arthritis, is extremely anemic, and has almost lost the 
use of the right hand. Her first baby died, and three 
subsequent ones were delivered by Czsarian section. 
The husband is blind. 


Is it unreasonable to ask those who would decline 
to furnish such applicants with the information they 
desire, to suggest a practicable alternative? In the 
face of these realities, «esthetic and even spiritual 
refinements seem of secondary importance. What- 
ever one of us may say, or think, or feel about it, 
the great body of the people has adopted, or has 
the will to adopt, some or other contraceptive device. 
But, clearly, no contraceptive practice is the fruit of 
instinct; it ‘has to be learned, like every other piece 
of artificial or acquired knowledge. The most con- 
servative must sympathize with any sound plan 
whereby, in the words of the report of the National 
Council of Public Morals, ‘‘ wise ethical and medical 
advice could be given by qualified persons to those 
whose circumstances deprive them of the similar 
facilities which are open to the well-do-do. . . 
There are numerous cases in which control of con- 
ception is medically necessary and economically 
advisable; but in every such case all the circum- 
stances should be weighed in the light of the best 
available scientific and ethical counsel.’’ 


For many and obvious reasons, the proper people, to 
give such advice are doctors. So many factors of a 
purely physiological or anatomical nature are involved, 
varying from case to case, and calling for special 
knowledge and experience for their appraisement, 
that no one without such special equipment can use- 
fully intervene. At the same time, the average 
practitioner is not trained either in the ethics, 
psychologic involvements, or peculiar technicalities 
of birth-control. Nine times out of ten, he is no 
more fitted to act as Father-confessor and coun- 
sellor to those seeking help in this matter than is 
any informed lay neighbour. For this reason, one 
hesitates too hastily to criticize the reluctance of the 
administrative authorities to make the imparting of - 
information on the use of contraceptives a part 
of the routine work of the maternity and child- 
welfare clinics. At the same time, as soon as some 
sort of agreement has been come to among gynzco- 
logic specialists as to the relative innocuousness and 
effectiveness of the several methods advocated and 
practised; and as soon as suitable training based 
on such findings has been arranged, it would seem 
desirable that maternity clinics should become the 
centres to which applicants might apply for the 
** scientific and ethical counsel ’’ they need. 


The extent to which the State has taken over the 
economic responsibilities of parents, and the steadily 
growing use of contraceptive methods by ordinary 
men and women everywhere, have so modified many 
of the traditional manifestations and materializations 
of paternal feeling and of sex-love, that certain of the 
structures built on them—prominent among them 
being the institution of the family—call for radical 
reconsideration and possible reconstruction. It will 
be found that many of those attendant facts and 
circumstances to which the activities of the soul 
temporarily adhere may, by man’s wisdom, be in 
due course cast aside; leaving clearer the ulti- 
mate divinity which no science can analyse, much 
less destroy. 
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A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 


[From Our IrIsH CORRESPONDENT] 
Dublin, January 14 


UR New Year opens quietly and with modest 
(3 prospects. Certainly as regards the course of 

public order, 1929 had in it less incident than 
any year since the foundation of the Free State. 
This is to the good. Last year only two murders dis- 
graced our political life. A. E., the distinguished 
man of letters, who is a philosophic commentator on 
our affairs, traces in this connexion a remarkable 
return to normal in our ‘‘ national being ’’ during the 
last seven years. Ten years ago the Irish caught the 
fighting fever from Europe, and distinguished their 
mania with noble names. But their nature remained 
that of peace-lovers, as is shown by the fact that at 
no time were the numbers resorting to violence large. 
Being so peace-loving, Ireland should be one of the 
easiest countries to govern when Government is 
‘* not actually repressive.’? The new stage that has 
been reached since the Anglo-Irish settlement is this, 
that now the vast majority of our countrymen apply 
the word ‘‘ murder” or ‘‘ assassination ’’ to death 
inflicted for political reasons. If juries are still so 
reluctant to convict when ‘‘ individuals are obviously 
guilty of murder,’’ this again is evidence of our peace- 
loving nature. We do not like to see the Law resort 
to violence by condemning men to death. 

All this bears a curious because unintentional resem- 
blance to what Unionists used to say in the old days, 
when Irish self-government was still a subject of 
controversy. The language only is more satisfying 
to our vanity. During the Sinn Fein disturbances, 
as during the political disturbances of the nineteenth 
century, such as the Fenian and Young Ireland move- 
ments, the number of activists in the Irish population 
was always quite small. Unionists argued that a vast 
majority, which only wished to be left alone, was being 
made a prey of a small minority of agitators. Therefore 
Government, in resisting the agitators, could not be 
accused of being repressive in respect of Ireland as 
a whole. When Home Rulers asked why the majority, 
if it really wished for peace, did not co-operate with 
authority against the disturbers of the peace, various 
replies were made, all, however, amounting in sub- 
stance to this, that the Irish lacked political sense 
and real feeling for the community. The love of peace 
which A. E. attributes to the Irish people—a love of 
peace so extreme that it allows crime to go unpunished 
—appears to be a euphemism for this defect. 

In predicting the Irish future, one remembers that 
history has always repeated itself in Ireland, but also 
that our most prosperous periods have not been those 
in which we have had no history. Ireland was in a 
flourishing condition, especially as regards its chief 
industry, agriculture, when Sinn Fein, with its political 
idealism succeeded towards the end of the European 
war in discrediting the comparatively matter-of-fact 
policies of John Redmond and the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. The moderate ease with which Government in 
Ireland can now assert its authority may, without 
undue cynicism, be partly attributed to disillusion 
following the economic depression of the past few 
years. On the other hand, the settlement of 1922, if 
only because it divided North from South, cannot 
have satisfied any genuine national aspirations. We 
must suppose, therefore, that some future date will 
witness the revival in Ireland of political idealism. 
What form this revival takes will depend on the 
effect of the lessons of experience in self-government 
on the national character. Hitherto, Irish movements 
of political idealism have always ended in despair and 
outrage. Perhaps this has been because, as another 
sage, Ruskin, noted, the Irish are a people particularly 
anxious to do right and who, therefore, if baulked in 


their idealisms, fall into ‘‘ an agony and desire of 
justice ’’ when ‘‘ there is nothing they will not do with 
a good conscience.”’ 

The year 1930 is likely to be a quiet one politically, 
but the first testing of the great Shannon electric; 
scheme will fall within it; results, owing to the great 
sums involved, will be of vital importance both tg 
the Government and the community in general. 4 
picturesque incident of the present month will be the 
arrival in Ireland, after centuries, of a Papal Nuncio, 
The selection of the Vatican is Monsignor Robin 
who is a Dubliner by birth; the fact should rob the 
Government’s move in opening diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican of any terrors as it may have had 
for the native Bishop. The move is largely a gesture 
designed to bring home to public opinion the interna. 
tional status of the Free State, like the appointments 
of Irish Ministers to Paris, Berlin and Brussels, 
Something: of the gesture is also in the Free State's 
policy, now become notorious, towards Privy Council 
appeals. 

At the Imperial Conference this year the Free 
State delegates will, no doubt, seek for adjust. 
ments in inter-Imperial relations such as will meet 
with their view-point in this matter. But the manner 
in which Mr. Blythe referred to the subject in the 
Dail caused some not unnatural resentment in Eng. 
land. He said that so far as Free State citizens were 
concerned, the right of appeal had become a dead 
letter and was not likely to be exercised in the future 
from Ireland. His reference was to the threat of 
ad hoc legislation which hangs over the heads of 
appellants from the Free State. However, it is note- 
worthy that Mr. Blythe, in spite of his language on 
this occasion, is one of the Ministers who has openly 
declared that he does not want a Republic, even as 
an ideal. The policy of the Free State Government 
in regard to Privy Council appeals is not summed up 
accurately by saying, as is done in some quarters, 
that its aim is the severance of a last link between 
the Dominions and the Crown. The connexion with 
the Crown, it is argued rather subtly and abstractly, 
is not put in question but rather confirmed—as it 
was last summer when the Governor-General required 
that Trinity College should receive him to the 
strains not of ‘God Save the King’ but of the 
‘ Soldier’s Song’! The constitution provides that 
nothing shall impair the right of any Free State 
citizen to petition the King for special leave to 
appeal’ from the High Court in Dublin to the Privy 
Council. What the theorists of our ‘‘ national status ” 
object to is the assumption that the King acts where 
our citizens are concerned not as head of this State, 
but as King of England, that is, on the advice of 
his English Ministers. Were it acknowledged that the 
King acts through his Irish Ministers, there would 
be no breach of the Treaty, and in the abstract the 
judicial tie with the Crown would be strengthened, not 
severed, even if Free State Ministers consistently 
advised the King to refuse leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council. The point is (though this is not emphasized 
in debates in the semi-republican Dail) that our 
Ministers insist on being regarded as the King’s 
Ministers. 


A SONG OF SYON 


Y the river of New Babylon we sat down, 
Remembering Syon : 
We hanged our harps upon banks of concrete, 
In face of Kew: 
From the house of the Northumberlands he looked 
down, 
A disgruntled Lion ; 
Drooped his tail over flats of sewage, 
And smelled the view. 
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HATTER’S HARVEST 
By J. B. Morton 


process of felting and therefore patron of Hat- 

ters, is reported to have said that the business 
and purpose of a hat should be to strike a balance 
between ornament and shelter; between fantasy 
and mere utilitarianism. I do not know under 
which heading he would have placed the top- 
hat, that gloomy tower, but I do know that he 
would have laughed heartily at the straw-hat worn 
by the boys of Harrow School, which is neither 
an ornament nor a shelter. One shower of rain 
ruins it, and then it is hatter’s harvest—which, 
by the way, is called keeping up an old tradition. 

But let us take the top-hat. The Devil affects 
it when his business leads him into the West 
End, and it is the hat worn by Lord Tennyson’s 
baronets in the Idylls. As a matter of fact the 
Idylls might be described as the voice of an 
Englishman speaking through his hat—and that 
hat was certainly the dark tower of our church 
parades. It is the hat which chorus-men wear 
in the second act, after the boating carnival, and 
before the clearing up of all misunderstandings 
on the Riviera. Undertakers wear it because it 
has a greater acreage of black than the bowler, 
and Eton boys because it breaks easily and is 
expensive to replace. Politicians sometimes wear 
it, because they think ‘it is still a symbol of 
respectability, and there is a window-cleaner in 
Notting Hill Gate who wears it—but only because 
he has no other, I presume. The top-hat is no 
good in rain, and burningly hot in sunshine, but 
it is still a passport in' certain places. A man of 
my acquaintance, who possessed a very inferior 
brand, pasted into the lining the name of a revered 
hatter, which resulted in his being respected and 
even fawned upon in certain houses and in all 
cloak-rooms. He said that, with that name in it, 
it was the kind of hat you could leave anywhere 
without feeling ashamed. We are not all as 
sensitive as that. 

There was a man arrested and charged with 
drunkenness the other day at a London Police 
Court. When they brought him in he walked 
round the station with his bowler hat on cross- 
ways, shouting, ‘‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps.’’ 
He then put his bowler on straight again and said, 
“Napoleon returns.”* If he had been wearing any 
other sort of hat, he would not have behaved in 
this way. For the bowler is at present the butt of 
the hat Kingdom. It is the hat of the comedian, 
the bailiff, the small tradesman; and women, who 
usually lack a sense of humour, clap it on their 
heads when they go riding. Yet this rimmed pud- 
ding has an aristocratic relation—the white or 
grey bowler, every wearer of which is a Captain. 
Of the brown bowler the less said the better. It 
is the rodent of hatdom. 

The people of Luton, who cannot make hats 
without straw, claimed not long ago that the straw- 
hat was the earliest of all head-coverings. And, 
in that case, I should not be at all surprised to hear 
that when the ancient Saxons spoke of Hoet, as 
I am' certain they did, they meant the straw-hat; 
not perhaps as we know it now, but in a more 
primitive form. The straw-hat used to be worn 


Si CLEMENT, discoverer of the ancient 


with a guard, which was fastened to the coat 
or waistcoat in a high wind, but a more athletic 
age has dispensed with the guard, and, to a great 
extent, with the hat itself. There was an air of 
leisure about it, and it had for companions 
those large picture-hats which used to jmake a 
frame for girls’ faces. Girls now wear silly little 
skull-caps, and the straw-hat appears only at 
schools, on the heads of a few old boating-con- 
tractors and, in panama form, along the promen- 
ades of the Riviera when the Levantine share- 
shufflers arrive. 

Soft hats are as many and as various as human 
beings. I have been told—I have never met him— 
that there is an expert going about London. who 
can tell you what a man is by the cut, colour and 
angle of his soft hat. His prowess is probably 
exaggerated, but anyone could lay down a few 
general rules. For instance, the half-starved liter- 
ary hack does not trouble to try to achieve a jaunty 
angle. He simply crams his shapeless, seedy hat 
over his eyes, unbrushed as it is, and floppy from 
foul weather. But the amateur writer will have 
a beautiful hat, neatly clipped at the centre, glossy 
and perfectly groomed. And he will wear clothes 
to go with it. And his boots will have soles, if 
his father has not yet stopped his allowance. 
Again, those vast cowboy hats with enormous 
brims are usually worn by harmless men who 
would run howling from a horse, by acrostic 
editors on home-and-housewife journals, and by 
wholehogger vegetarians who live in caravans in 
Southern England and keep their brains clear 
by eating grass with Nature’s dew on it. Round 
felt hats are worn by very, young men who wish 
to be mistaken for Americans (for there are strange 
wishes abroad these days!) And if anybody com- 
plains that all this is mere generalization, I shall 
ask, if every Tom, Dick and Harry is allowed 
to generalize about such important matters as 
‘Marriage, the Destiny of the Soul, War, Honour 
and so on, what are we coming to if I may not 
generalize about hats? 

We come now to the cap, not the neat little cap 
that you see on the cricket field, but the large, 
heavy thing that golfers wear all askew, with a 
sort of penthouse in front. It probably acts as 
a counterbalance to the tumbling breeches that 
overlap the knee and fall almost to the ankles. 
And with that I believe I have catalogued the few 
main divisions of the hat world. There are left 
all manner of bizarre half-hats, sub-hats, super- 
hats, demi-semi-hats, hats within hats, hatlings 
and no hats at all. There are the bowlers that look 
as though they were trying to grow into top-hats, 
hats that go with uniforms, sou’westers, aldermen’s 
hats, coronets and the crowns of ‘kings. And 


‘queer though these coverings are, long usage has 


sanctioned them for certain occasions and for cer- 
tain pursuits. I would not wear a crown in the 
street, even if I could afford it, and it is unlikely 
that you or I will ever see a stockbroker outside 
the Royal Exchange in a sou’wester. 

I, myself, have in my home, hanging up on a 
nail, an old bandless felt hat with a hole through 
it, like the hat of Charles XII of Sweden (only 
that royal hole was made by a bullet). It has 
travelled thousands of miles, and is the companion 
of an old pack. In it I first saw Spain below me 
from the top of a pass in the Pyrenees, and with 
it I saluted the name and the renown of Aragon. 
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When I bought it first it was stiff and uncomfort- 
able, but I broke it in until it rested on my head 
like an enveloping cushion of the softest down. 
It knew many triumphs, now on Tirolese moun- 
tains, now in Italian valleys. It was my pillow 
by night and my shield against the sun by day. 
But all this was merely preparation for that great 
hour when it was to move with me in majesty 
down the long valley to Jaca. There are times 
when I almost forget that it would be against the 
rules to attach any sacredness to this dilapidated 
relic. And I can imagine that if there is a place 
where old hats are permanently renewed, this hat 
of mine will one day put on a new youth and 
proceed, perhaps upon some nobler head {than 
mine, to new adventures in other worlds; a hat 
transfigured. 


AS SHE IS PRAISED 


By GERALD GOULD 


(All the characters in this story are entirely imaginary, and 
no reference is intended to any person in contemporary 
fiction.) 

C) thing different about him: as far as that 

went there was nothing different about him. 
While his brothers steadily hit or kicked balls, 
of varying shapes but similar destination's, all 
round the year, Oswald was given to frequent 
attacks of yearning, and was often unable to find 
words when confronted with the gradual beauty 
of a sunset. His brothers also were unable to 
find words, but they did not know it. 
'In the nursery Oswald conceived a violent 
passion for his nurse, who was called Laura, was 
forty-six years of age, and possessed a comfortable 
lap and a capacious bosom. When he hurled 
himself into her embraces with all the unspoilt 
ardour of childhood, Laura would say: ‘‘ Now, 
now, Master Oswald.’’ This hurt him some- 
what, somehow. Would the world always be 
uncomprehending, unresponsive? Probably it 
would: the odds seemed to be about seven to 
three on. There was a strange, wild sweetness 
in the very sadness of the thought; it rose in 
Oswald’s throat as bitter as tears and led him 
to express himself by cutting off the heads of his 
little sister’s dolls. Laura said: ‘‘ Now, now, 
Master Oswald,”’ but his little sister, a precocious 
child, said something wholly different, which he 
held in memory for later use. Slowly it got 
thrust down by weight of experience into his 
subconscious, where it met several old pals and 
went into business as an inflamed complex. I 
often wonder whether our little sisters realize 
their responsibilities towards us. The harm that 
women do! 

When Oswald went to his preparatory school 
he united—unwittingly—the Greek ideals of 
music and gymnastic. That is to say that he was 
third in elementary mathematics and fourth in the 
hundred yards. Briggs, a gloomy boy, who came in 
fifth in the hundred yards, kicked Oswald severely. 
The memory of this injustice, thrust down by 


SWALD had always felt there was some- 
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the weight of experience into his subconscious, 
joined on to the doll-complex and re-inflamed it 
like anything. 

Oswald proceeded to a public school and a 
the age of fifteen discovered Swinburne. The 
other boys said that this was dirty and kicked 
Oswald. His complex was by this time more 
than flaming. The harm that men do! 

In the holidays Oswald fell in love for the 
second time. The new object of his ardour was 
a fashionable beauty, wedded to a brainless 
wonder in the Guards, and known to her intimates 
as Piggy. When Oswald was first allowed to call 
her Piggy his heart swelled so that it nearly 
burst his breast, and that night he wrote his first 

m. 

‘His father, a tall, heavy man who had made 
a million and a half pounds out of domestic 
crockery, asked him what he was going to Be and 
Do. ‘‘ Because,”’ said his father, ‘‘ whatever you 
may Think, you are going into the Business, and 
double quick.’”” So Oswald said he wanted to 
Write and his father said what was that? 

But Oswald had three thousand pounds a year 
of his own, left him by, his mother whom he had 
never known. So he went up to Oxford and 
was sent down. He lived in Chelsea afterwards; 
and Wrote. 

He went to a bottle party in Chelsea, and Piggy 
was there. But he had outgrown his passion 
for Piggy. He now loved a girl named Trix, 
who could drink more cocktails and have less 
to show for it than any other member of the Set. 
He asked Trix to go on the river with him and 
they stayed out a long time. After this Oswald 
Wrote more than ever. 

He even began to get Little Things published. 
The Grampus printed his ‘Blasts of Love,’ and 
the New Flame his ‘ Dolls’ Necks.’ He came to 
be occasionally referred to in the Press, by his 
friends, as ‘‘ that rising young poet and critic ”; 
and, when he attended a party, he was recorded 
‘** among those present.’’ But Trix went on the 
river with another young man ; and Oswald’s heart, 
not for the first or for the last time, was broken. 

So he went tramping in Cornwall. He tried 
to walk off his complex, to sweat it out, to cleanse 
it in the good fires of the noonday sun, to drown 
it in the cold, green Cornwall seas. But this 
treatment, like all treatments, merely made the 
complex worse. Then Oswald saw a Pure Young 
Girl. She was leaning over the garden-gate, and 
smiled at him as he came up. He never forgot 
that smile. It cost him, first and last, most of his 
three thousand a year in alimony. 

For he married Dora (her name was that) and 
took her to live in Chelsea. Yet how could s0 
sweet, so natural a flower be expected to bloom 
amid the putrid wastes of Art and Sin? Trix 
made fresh advances to Oswald, and so did Piggy. 
Torn between the two, and madly in love with 
both, he neglected Dora, who got a divorce and 
returned to Cornwall. (Stormy bedroom scenes 
here: black out.) 

Subsequently, Oswald discovered that Trix was 
only playing with him. She was seen everywhere 
with Bugs, who was so Amusing. At this period 
Oswald Wrote feverishly, voluminously; and 


indeed his ‘ Flowers of Sawdust ’ came out on the 
day he took to drink. He would sit about in 
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ive cafés in the West End, standing drinks 

pe anche and mixing his own. But his genius 
waxed fat and kicked on misfortune ; and } Flowers 
of Sawdust ’ was followed by ‘ Arid Airs.’ 

Then he discovered that Piggy had deceived 
him with her own husband. He tried to strangle 
her with his bare hands. ‘** My word !”’ he cried, 
shaking her slowly to and fro, ‘‘ the harm that 
women do!’’ He left her for dead, for the half- 
wit in the Guards to discover later; and went home 
intent on suicide. 
however,) is difficult ; and, after he had 
failed in one attempt, he felt small inclination to 
try another. Piggy recovered. A new world 
opened to Oswald. But to what end? In what 
way was the new world like to better the old? 
He had savoured all experience, and all was as 
dust and ashes in the mouth. Besides, his com- 
plex was getting worse and worse daily. He took 
advice, resolved to submit himself to psycho- 
analysis, and within a few months received an 
offer from his father—now getting old, gentle and 
imbecile—of a part-share in the domestic crockery. 
Oswald accepted the offer. (He married again. 
He had nine children. He took up golf. He never 
went near Chelsea. He was very happy. And 
if you think you have read his story before, ‘I 
can only ask you what you imagine you are grumb- 
ling at. For often and often it seems to me that 
I have never read anything else. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{ The Editor of the SarurDay REviEw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


WOMEN TEACHERS 


SIR,—The difference in the scale of men and 
women teachers’ salaries is obviously based on a 
recognition of the different functions of the sexes in 
our present civilization. The average man has to 
support a wife and family, the average woman has 
no one but herself to be responsible for. The stipu- 
lation that women should resign their posts on 
marriage is another recognition of this basic fact. 

If a woman chooses to marry she enters a career 
that normally involves home-making and motherhood, 
two functions that cannot be deputized and that should 
have the first claim on her. If, however, she is 
ready to sacrifice the claims of her home and family 
to her profession, I think the education authorities are 
right in refusing the sacrifice in their own interests 
and in the interests of society. The supply of women 
teachers is greater than the demand, and the future 
advancement of those who are ready to devote their 
lives single-heartedly to their service should not be 
hindered by the retention of those whose interests 
and claims are divided. The fallacy that motherhood 
produces an understanding of children dies as hard 
as that the unmarried woman is necessarily less 
capable of comprehending the child mind. The truth 
is that the best mothers are often childless, for the 
mothering instinct is quite independent of motherhood. 
The peculiar value of the married woman teacher is, 
therefore, mythical. 

Your correspondent complains that in the earlier 
years of teaching, a provincial woman teacher can 


only earn a salary of £384 per annum while a man 
earns £480 at the same stage. Three hundred and 
eighty-four pounds seems to me an exceedingly gener- 
ous salary for a young woman of the middle classes; 
it means not merely comfortable living but luxuries 
like foreign travel. A man with a wife and family will 
suffer from very much severer ‘‘ curtailment ’’ of his 
‘* liberties ’’ on his corresponding £480. To ask for 
sympathy on the question of the Burnham scale of 
salaries is surely to advertise their extravagance. 

I am, etc., 


A COUNCIL OF STATE 


SIR,—Your suggestion that in the present circum- 
stances Parliament might advantageously turn itself 
into a Council of State as regards fiscal policy is 
admirable, and I note a similar idea is suggested in 
the Observer of January 12. It has also been suggested 
in South Africa that the party. whips should be 
removed for the settlement of Native Policy. 

Since no one wants a General Election now, could 
not the idea be experimentally carried still further 
and the same principle applied to such questions as 
unemployment, the Traffic Bill, Charing Cross Bridge, 
the East African Settlement, etc.? There seems to 
be no need for party divisions in many such matters, 
and what you aptly call the real business of Parlia- 
ment might be thereby advanced to the general 
advantage. 

I am, etc., 


The Hill, F. H. MELLAND 


Caterham Valley, Surrey 


OUR NEW RELIGION 


SIR,—Your issue of January 11 contains a letter 
from a correspondent suggesting that Mr. Quimby of 
Portland, Maine, was the discoverer of Christian 
Science. Anyone who is able to understand the 
teachings of Christian Science sufficiently to demon- 
strate them is able to discern the difference between 
them and the fragmentary beliefs of Quimby, even 
after, he met Mrs. Eddy and was somewhat influenced 
by her religious thought. The alleged letter by Mrs. 
Eddy quoted by your correspondent does not support 
his contention, for in it Mrs. Eddy writes, ‘‘ I dis- 
covered the art in a moment’s time and he (Quimby) 
acknowledged it to me.’’ 

Your correspondent, I would add, has no con- 
nexion with the Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, founded by Mary Baker Eddy, with 
its thousands of branches throughout the world. On 
the contrary, he represents a small group of people 
who have either resigned or been dismissed from that 
Church. The lady at the head of the group referred 
to holds views which are not in accordance with the 
teachings of Christian Science. Some years ago she 
collaborated with the late Mr. F. L. Rawson in writing 
a book which is contrary to the teachings of 
Christian Science. Previously he had been excom- 
municated from the Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Later she imitated exactly in colour, print and design 
the publications of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society in Boston, Massachusetts, and continued to 
publish these until a perpetual injunction was obtained 
against her in the High Court in London. 

I am, etc., 
Cuartes W. J. TENNANT, 
Christian Science Committees 

Donington House, on Publication 

Norfolk Street, W.C.2 


CHARING CROSS AND THE GROWTH OF 
LONDON 
SIR,—The question of the removal of Charing 
Cross Station to the south side of the river, and the 
problems of planning and reconstruction arising 
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therefrom, are assuming such proportions as to make 
one wonder if the time has not arrived for tackling 
a still vaster problem, the ever-continuing expansion 
of London. Shall this expansion go on unchecked, 
or should measures be taken to control it, or, going 
even further, to follow up logically the L.C.C.’s 
method of transferring slum populations by also 
transferring the factories where they work? At 
present the workers have to return daily to their 
work, thus aggravating the two problems of their 
increased rents and of the already congested traffic 
routes. This, the moving out of the factories, should 
be the first step in the decentralization of London. 
When this has been done, it might be considered 
whether Court and Government might not also go. For 
the latter, the case of Washington is a precedent, 
and for the former, that of Versailles. These may 
seem drastic proposals, but drastic measures will 
assuredly be needed to meet the various problems, ever 
increasing in difficulty and intensity, arising from the 
colossal and perfectly unmanageable size of London. 
lam, etc., 
HUGHESDON 
5 Murray Road, Wimbledon 


SCOTS AND ENGLISH 


SIR,—The so interesting letters in your journal 
do not make clear a great difference between the 
Scotch and the English, The Englishman he never 
boasts, the Scotchman he boasts always. The English- 
man does a great thing and he say nothing. The 
Scot he do a little thing and tell it to all the world. 
In the war the Scotch make three per cent. of the 
British Army. He pulled not his full weight. Yet 
he, like the American, won the war! 

Sir, another difference. The Englishman is a leader. 
He makes great admiral or general, great discoverer 
and poet. The Scotchman a good servant but he 
cannot lead. He has not imagination and character. 
His métier it is business. He poor and live meanly 
and save pennies. Money, it is his God, even before 
John Knox. 

The Frenchman he put La Patrie first, the English- 
man, Justice, the Scot, pennies. 

Accept, Sir, my high regards and forgive the so 
bad English. 

I am, etc., 


Louis Bicaup 
Toulon 


[Although this correspondence has been closed, 
we have made an exception in favour of this unusual 


letter which has just reached us from abroad.— 
Ep, S.R.] 


LITERARY COMPETITION PRIZES 


SIR,—Is it necessary to withhold prizes so often? 
I have read the Saturpay Review for many months 
now and notice the frequency with which this occurs. 

It is surely somewhat disheartening to those who 
enter. It almost seems as if the setters of the compe- 
tition wish to impress competitors with their inferiority, 
in which case why not convert the withheld prize into 
a booby one? Competition setters of other papers do 
not seem to have the same difficulty, and I do not 
like to suppose the readers of the Sarurpay REVIEW 
are less mentally efficient ! 

I write on behalf of those who go in for competi- 
tions who may not like to write themselves for fear 
of a sour grape label. 

I am, etc., 
BM/KMTV 


[No one regrets it more than we do when we 
have to withhold a prize; but the Saturpay and its 
competitors have a standard which must be main- 
tained.—Ep. S.R.] 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NEW YEAR 


SIR,—At the beginning of what promises to be , 
critical year both in general national affairs and in the 
problems of religion, will you allow me to say a fey 
words in advocacy of mutual tolerance and under. 
standing in the Church of England? 

Unfriendly critics of the English Church poin 
derisively to its divided counsels, calling it ‘‘ a hous 
divided against itself.’’ This is a very inadequate 
view. The English Church has its formalities, jt, 
standards of doctrine, witnessing to the historic facts 
of Christian truth; but also it welcomes honest dis 
cussion and the enquiries of scholarship. 

Each school of thought has its own contribution to 
make to the full truth. The Catholic party insists op 
the historic and very real connexion of the English 
Church with the whole of Catholic Christendom. The 
Liberal, or Modernist, party specializes in reconcilj 
the Church’s teaching with progressive modern thought, 
The Protestant party is specially concerned with vindica. 
ting the Reformation. 

All these parties have their legitimate place. The 
English Church is historically Catholic; it is pro. 
gressive; and it accepted the Reformation in the sense 
of amending its former unreformed state in the six. 
teenth century. Thus, all these parties stand for 
legitimate and necessary truth. Why not emphasize 
points of agreement rather than of disagreement? 
Here is a valuable and, indeed, noble task for 1930. 

I am, etc., 
J. W. Poynter 

The Westminster Group, 

Church House, S.W.1 


‘*SURNAME 


SIR,—I am interested in your correspondent’s 
‘** surname.’’ In Finland it is a form of courtesy and 
friendship to drop the formal prefix of Madame or 
Mrs. and address you by your Christian name, adding 
on your father’s name: say, Louise Carlovna, i.e., 
Louise, daughter of Charles. This is astonishingly 
like a sirename or ‘‘ surname ”’! 

I am, etc., 


Glasgow J. S. Davipson 


SIR,—Mr. J. P. Bacon Phillips’s suggestion that 
the word ‘‘ surname” may have originated as ‘‘ sir” 
or ‘‘ sirename,”’ i.e., the patronymic, is by no means 
original. It has been commonly known to most people 
interested in surnames and place names (the two 
run together) for many years. It has been frequently 
referred to by writers on the subject, whose names 
are legion, but has not met with acceptance by 
etymologists who prefer the French sur-nom deriving 
from the Latin super-nomen, meaning ‘‘ added name,” 
to ‘‘ sire-name,’’ meaning patronymic. 

Baring-Gould, ‘ Family Names and their Story’ 
(1910), has a chapter devoted to ‘‘ Sire-names.” 
Freeman, in his ‘ Norman Conquest,’ mentions that 
at the time of the invasion, numbers of the great 
Norman barons already bore surnames, sometimes 
territorial, sometimes patronymic, of which the former 
class easily became hereditary, the latter not s0 
readily, and it was not until the thirteenth century 
that the use of surnames had filtered down and they 
became general. 

I am, etc., 

Crackenthorpe Hall, LIoNEL CRESSWELL 

Near Appleby, Westmorland 


NOISE 


SIR,—It is a pity that the new Traffic Bill does 
not deal drastically with one of the worst evils of 
modern life—noise. Everything possible should be 
done to silence road vehicles, for the sake of the 
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-on’s nerves. I am, in common with my neighbours, 
seca ag wakened at an early hour in the morning 
by the banging and clanging of a lorry laden with 

ilk churns. 
OF oe ores itself were to run on steel tyres it would 
not be tolerated for a moment. Solid rubber tyres 
were bad enough and after they had shaken the 
foundations of our houses for many a year, they 
were at last changed for pneumatics when the 
authorities offered a tax rebate on lorries with air 
tyres. Is it not possible to have all milk churns com- 
pulsorily fitted with rubber bands? Hundreds of 
churns are rattled through hundreds of residential 
streets every morning and hundreds of people complain 
about the noise. When is this daily disturbance going 
to be stopped? 

I am, etc., 

30 Oakley Street, Davip JAGGER 
Chelsea, S.W.3 


MR. MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


SIR,—Mr. Martin Armstrong’s appearance as @ 
frequent contributor of prose to your columns prompts 
the observation that his style is the instrument of a 
singular complement of talents. th 

In his prose a certain thin eclecticism cloaks a 
quite measureless rotundity of tolerance and under- 
standing, to which nothing in human experience can 
come amiss. To many readers the ensemble approaches 
perfection in its own kind, offering almost ‘‘ a Lamb 
in Virginia Woolf’s clothing.” 

I am, etc., 

National Liberal Club, NorMAN NAPIER 

Whitehall, S.W.1 


THE THEATRE 
NOTES ON SIN 


By Ivor BROWN 
The Devil. By Benn Levy. Arts Theatre Club. 


R. LEVY is sufficiently ‘‘ old-world,’ as 

M the house-agents say, to write about morals, 

and for that I am grateful. So many 
dramatists of our time assume that the study of 
ethics is a whiskered affair properly relegated to 
the Victorian dust. From time to time I am invited 
to attend a play in which the wealthy, elegant, and 
masculine A. cannot make up his mind whether to 
live with the lady B. or C. or D. It is never sug- 
gested that the word ‘‘ ought ’’ has any relevance 
or that such out-moded concepts as affection, obliga- 
tion or responsibility should be admitted to the story. 
What is supposed to excite us is simply the question 
of fact, i.e., with which charmer he will be resident 
after the two hours’ traffic of the stage. In my 
opinion (I believe it to be a lonely one) there is rarely 
the slightest interest in the problem of what nonen- 
tity is living with which. After twenty minutes of 
these twitterings I could be heartily glad if they 
were all to fall dead in each others’ arms. Accord- 
ingly it was a pleasant shock to meet a play which 
discussed the nature of sin instead of a play which 
paraded the usual set of chatterers who are not 
really ‘‘ beyond good or evil” but simply as much 
—_ that state as the wombat, the weasel, and the 
slug. 

Mr. Levy has written with considerable skill and 
a great sense of theatrical entertainment a play 
which reaches an extremely sentimental conclusion, 
namely, that evil does not amount to much, the devil 
being a publicity agent sent by God to tempt us 
and continually failing in his work because of the 
fundamental decency of human nature. God is in 


His heaven and all is fairly well right with the world. 
This conclusion is established when the devil has 
been the round of an up-to-date house-party and 
offered to each of its members a chance of doing 
themselves a bit of good by playing a low-down 
game. The leading actress, who is tied to appear 
in a silly play when she might be starring in a 
Granville-Barker production of ‘ Macbeth,’ is shown 
how she may slip through a hole in her contract 
and throw up her tiresome part a day or two before 
the first night, thus gaining her own end and ruining 
her original employer; an author, who has done 
good work without recognition, is shown how he 
might use the unpublished ideas, even the very words, 
of a master without being caught; an atheist parson, 
who really hates God, Prometheus-wise, with the 
honest passion of a lover of mankind, is shown how 
he might become an atheist Archbishop and indulge 
to the full his sense of ironic revenge; a girl is 
shown how she might, by deserting a good sort, 
indulge her fantasy of idyllic- love. When it comes 
to the point, they all turn away from the tempter. 
They have not the will or the pluck (or the villainy, 
if you choose to call it so) to follow their inclina- 
tions; they relapse into righteousness. The devil has 
done his job and turned the limelight on the 
sovereignty of God. 

Mr. Levy has made by implication one very 
important criticism of most religious systems, namely, 
that the virtue which they implant and ensue is 
easily reduced to a thin and easy matter. The Ten 
Commandments of the Old Testament are largely 
negative and to their prohibitions the New Testa- 
ment in effect adds another, ‘‘ Thou shalt not grow 
rich.’”” Thus many people of small ambition and 
capacity can pass for righteous because they refrain 
from sins for which they have no mind or oppor- 
tunity. Most of us avoid the sin of wealth without 
the slightest difficulty, and what moral merit is there 
in the abstinence from adultery of a happily married 
person with a temperate disposition? The members 
of the house-party in this play are not conclusive 
evidence of anything save this, that the avesage 
member of modern society finds virtue somewhat 
easier than vice, and that to be a whole-hearted 
sinner needs more spirit than most of us possess. 
Little failings are common property. Tempted to 
play the cad on a grand scale, they flinch from a 
drastic knavery. The atheist parson lacks gall to 
make oppression bitter; the actress knows what 
the world will say of her slippery conduct. Accord- 
ingly they resolve to be good, and the very moral 
devil of Mr. Levy’s invention is justified in his 
claim to be God’s advertising man. 

But, after all, true as it is that a whole-hearted 
sinner needs more audacity and energy than most of 
us possess, it is also true that the exceptional man 
who has the courage of his sinful convictions does 
exist. The true curse of the world is exactly 
this overflow of vitality. The restless and radio 
active politician who must always be meddling with 
the fires of international rivalry, the unhesitating 
war-lord who really regards his fellows as fodder 
for his guns, the man who not only dreams murder 
but executes it—these really exist. And _ these, 
when the devil comes to them, do not sink back 
into virtue. They accept his offer and go forward; 
in their case, of course, Mr. Levy’s devil would 
only look a fool, for, having come to find the good, 
he has merely disclosed the evil. By failing to intro- 
duce one character who takes the devil at his word 
and plods conscientiously into crime, Mr. Levy has 
destroyed the balance of his argument. Accordingly 
I suggest for the next theme of this prolific dramatist 
the man who is true devil’s disciple, not the mediocre 
miscreants of this play or the hero of Shavian melo- 
drama who is only Sidney Carton with a sense of 
humour, but a man who, knowing that his actions 
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will enormously increase human misery, goes forward 
to the work of slaughtering or swindling quite 
undeterred. 

I have said enough to intimate that Mr. Levy has 
paid the theatre the unusual compliment of discuss- 
ing a genuine issue of ethics; he is also the theatre’s 
expert apprentice and his play abounds in saltness 
of speech and dexterity of situation. He boldy breaks 
the rule of probability when he finds the need, as 
all good dramatists have done before him. He can- 
not, for instance, show how the atheist parson, who 
was going to preach a masterpiece of cant, broke 
down in the pulpit and nobly confessed his unbelief. 
He does not adopt the messenger’s speech conven- 
tion of Greek drama, but brings on the parson to 
recapitulate and react the story in a state of nervous 
frenzy. Mr. Lewis Casson handles the part with 
such a brilliant intensity as to make the improbable 
seem inevitable. There is a certain monotony, it is 
true, about the various and successive scenes of 
temptation, but they are quickly despatched and the 
characters are all drawn in a way that is full enough 
and lively enough to make each incident distinctive 
and dramatic. 

It was, I think, a mistake to make the Devil a 
character part wearing fragments of the familiar 
satanic insignia. Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry, as the 
diabolonian curate who came to tempt in God’s 
name, did not wear hoofs and a tail, but he was a 
grim and ghoulish fellow with brows of the Mephisto 
slant and hair that hinted at a horn. Had he been 
just an attractive young masculine Christian the 
point would still have been plain enough and his 
love-scenes would not have been incredible. How- 
ever, as Mr. Levy produced the play himself, the 
actor was evidently faithful to the author’s instruc- 
tion and is not to be blamed for what I took to be 
an error in judgment. Mr. Levy had the luck of a 
superb company and, if the play could be taken to 
a public stage with anything like this assemblance 
of talent, it would surely have a long run. Miss 
Jean Cadell played the good and simple lady of the 
rectory with a sensitive comedy that was excellently 
free of cruelty and caricature. Mr. Ernest Thesiger 
was in his best vein of plaintive oddity as a solid 
fellow posing as the first lily in a bouquet of 
decadence. Miss Sybil Thorndike gave the right air 
to the leading actress, Mr. Melville Cooper was 
admirable in humour as her unpunctual husband, and 
Mr. Norman McKinnel played host with surface 
levity a-glitter on his immense reserves of strength. 
Miss Diana Wynyard’s career as a London actress 
was assured after her performance of a quite small 
part in ‘ Sorry You’ve Been Troubled.’ She con-; 
firmed expectation by the beauty and balance of her 
playing in this piece; her comedy, which was delicious, 
was better than her pathos. Mr. Levy will indeed 
be lucky if he can recast his play with anything 
like the strength and sensibility of his first company. 


ART 
THEATRICAL DESIGN 


By WALTER BAYES 


Decorative Work and Stage and Other Designs. 
Gallery. 


HIS agreeable little show holds other things 
than its theatrical designs which, nevertheless, 
seem to give it its dominant character, as 
though by their presence they had stimulated its 
organizers to a policy of livelier arrangement than is 
usual in Art Galleries—a programme the more readily 
carried out because, apart from some examples of 
needlework, most of the exhibits, book-jackets, textile 
designs and the like have this in common with the art 
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of thé theatre, that they are examples of the modery 
brisk attack which captures the eye at once, whethe 
they succeed in holding it for long or not. 

When we say of a work of art, often with th 
intention of disparagement, that it is theatrical, we 
mean, I suppose, that it is a little thin—an art of 
facade, which makes immediate display but confesse, 
to less and less behind it the longer we look at jt 
To say of a stage design that it has in a 
degree ‘‘ the sense of the theatre ’? means somethi 
more positive—that it is resourceful in the tappi 
of unexpected subject matter, daring to impudence 
in offering odd combinations, brilliantly pointed and, 
in spite of that proverbial demand upon us to “ jine 
our flats,’’ a little staccato—as though the artist 
gloried in the flimsinesss of his material. Although 
such an art might well be fatiguing if we used it, 
not as an occasional fillip, but as a full everyday. diet, 
yet it is not necessarily so shallow that, having once 
seen a good example of it, we do not wish to see 
the same thing again; no highly concentrated design is 
quite shallow. 

There have been ‘‘ temperamental ”’ players whose 
admirers wish to see them play repeatedly the same 
part because they play it according to the mood of the 
night ‘‘ never twice alike,’’ and doubtless in a degree 
genius makes its own laws. Yet to my mind these 
are doubtful examples. Certainly there are perfor. 
mances designed and rehearsed with such precision 
that we may see them several times delighting in the 
very perfection of repetition which enables us to dis. 
cern new niceties of expression in the same pattern— 
a pattern hardly to be improved upon. Yet, inasmuch 
as a stage performance is essentially a three-dimen- 
sional, thing, the movements of its characters designed 
so as to be apprehensible from many points of view, 
I think one gets a fuller sense of its merits if, 
seeing it more than once, one sees it from several 
parts of the house; and the stage setting offers a 
great inducement to such full savouring of the dra- 
matic groups arising out of the action if that stage 
setting utilizes the possibilities of its curious prob- 
lem. For while a stage design should provide a 
number of alternative pictures from several points of 
view, each self-sufficient and expressive, these should 
also unite, if one sees them all, to form a composite 
impression transcending any one of them, like the 
plastic conception one gets by full examination of a 
fine building. 

And yet it is not quite the same as that, for usually 
you are uniting in your mind, not a set of designs 
consistently based on real dimensions, but designs 
each of which makes a virtue of puzzling you a 
little. The day is past when the scene painter hoped 
(the intelligent surely only pretended to hope) td 
deceive us into the belief that his painted flats were 
as actual as the solid objects on the stage, but there 
is a certain opening for science in the art of dis- 
crediting the reality of those solids. The triumph 
of the new trompe l’cil is when the actor steps on what 
we thought was a painted step and we can hardly 
believe it was solid after all. The older picture 
painter achieved steadiness and reality by ensuring 
that the beholder should have safe standards by 
which to keep touch with his movements in space; 
the scene painter’s method is to withdraw all such 
standards or provide deceptive ones—to unsettle our 
three-dimensional sense so that we accept an 
intriguing, fantastic vision of a tolerably consistent 
degree of unreality. 

Perhaps a slightly intoxicated character befits any 
scenery which purports to modify our impression of 
the real dimensions of the stage and retain any ele- 
ment of realism. And although there are many plays 
in which the purely formal decoration which is the 
delight of the modernist is quite suitable, there are 
perhaps more in which it is not. It is because a 
slight flavour of realism is essential to making so 
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scenes workable that the designs of Mr. 
Komisarjevsky have such importance. He can make 
an interesting set out of the most unpromising sub- 
‘ect matter with no very evident distortion of facts— 
witness the first scene of Mr. Prohack; the setting 
of a Russian Ballet is usually so much easier than 
this as hardly to call for an expert. I recollect the 
second time I saw Fortunio I went with the definite 
intention of noticing how Komisarjevsky had turned 
the street-corner in the beggar’s scene. I will not say 
I could not find out; that were too humiliating ; but 
some conjurer’s gesture diverted my attention and 
I never discerned at what point his discreetly intoxi- 
cated feet wandered from the chalk line. : 

These observations are addressed as a tribute of 
admiration to a kind of accomplishment which gets 
perhaps less than due recognition and would hardly 
arise if the little sketches by which Mr. 
Komisarjevsky is here represented were all that 
one had to go upon. Indeed, the impression con- 
veyed by seeing designs by the people who have 
done a great deal of stage designing alongside of 
the work of students (or of artists like Miss 
Adshead or Mr. Spurrier, who so far as I know 
have done none professionally) is that the latter 
are certainly nowise inferior—that there are indeed 
‘as good fish in the sea,’’ but that is perhaps to 
be expected in anything to do with the stage, the 
approaches to which on every side are a little 
tortuous. Nicolas Benois, in his Chauve-Souris 
design ‘ Love in the ranks,’ looks as though he 
had made an entry by direct assault by his invention 
and resource, if not by his distinction. I have 
sometimes thought the younger generation of 
students inclined to attach too much importance to 
simplicity of design and not enough to fertility of 
invention when they turned their thoughts to the 
theatre. 


BROADCASTING 


CHEKOV’S ‘ The Proposal ’ went extremely well. All 

three characters were successful, though I could not see 

much reason for the foreign accent of the young man. 
The thing played at just the right speed, and was simple 
and intelligible enough not to need any- studio effects to 
help it out. How well Tchekov saw to it that it did not 
go on too long! A moment more and the situation would 
have become a bore. Here is a rare example of what radio- 
dramatists virtually deny the existence of: a play that is 
immediately transposable from the stage to the microphone. 


* 


Much has been told, in the past, about Mrs. Grundy, 
much about Dora. But it was reserved for the questing 
intelligence of Mr. J. C. Squire to discover the relationship 
of mother and daughter that exists between them. And if, 
as he says, Mrs. Grundy was his own second cousin, then 
Dora too must be nearly related to him. One would like 
to know what influence he has over her, whether perhaps 
he cannot be persuaded to do something to ease her of her 
activities (she must be “‘ getting on ’’ now) and us of our 
restrictions. At any rate, now that he has let us into this 
family secret I feel happier about the future. If Dora’s 
family contains Mr. Squire events are sure to move. And 
all will be done quietly and in an orderly manner, just as 
in his talk last week, which was one of the prettiest pieces 
of work ever broadcast, he allowed the wit to shine through 
and the stings gently to penetrate without unde force or 


flurry. 
* 


The discussion on the Speed Limit began as between a Hot- 
head and a Hard-head. As it progressed there was some 
amusement in hearing the one influence the other, the 
Hot-head attempting to play with figures, the Hard-head 
getting somewhat warm. Gradually an amalgam of the two 


contrasting qualities was reached by each speaker, and the 
result was an animated discussion. The whole ended in a 


delicious inconclusiveness. What one would have liked to 
discover, or what I perhaps missed, was some help in the 
problem: how to produce evidence of dangerous driving 
without first having to produce a resultant fatality. And 
may I put a humble question: Why is ‘‘ tempo” a 
revolting word ’’? 

7 


Captain Malcolm Campbell’s talk was surprisingly like- 
able, for Buried Treasure would seem to have a restricted 
interest these days. But this blunt tale of a voyage to 
Cocos did hold one’s attention in a curious way, and the 
talk was a success. Another talk had to do with adventure 
across desert in the East. This was similarly interest- 
ing, but the delivery was halting, and this made it tiring 
to follow with any consecutiveness. Who the speaker was 
I do not know, for I missed the announcement (it was a 
‘* Topical ’) and there was no one at the end to say who 
had been talking. (Often this happens and it is annoying. 
It would be a courtesy to listeners always to tell them, after 
as well as before, the speaker’s name and the title of the 
talk.) 


* 


The following are of interest in next week’s programmes. 
(All 2LO unless otherwise stated.) Monday: Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée on ‘ Lord Chesterfield ’ (SGB, 8.0). Tuesday: The 
King’s Speech at the opening of the Naval Conference (11.0 
a.m.), Mrs. Sidney Webb on ‘ The World of Politics ’ (7.0), 
Mr. S. E. Allen on ‘ The Birth of Portsmouth as a Naval 
Station ’ (Bournemouth, 7.0), Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith on 
‘ The Meaning of Pictures ’ (7.25), Dr. G. Dyson on ‘ The 
Progress of Music’ (9.20). Wednesday: Sir George 
Henschel’s recital (7.45). Thursday : Commander Stephen 
King Hall on ‘ The Five Power Naval Conference ’ (9.25). 
Friday: Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘ After-war Social 
Tendencies’ (7.25), Mr. Stanley Casson on ‘Sculpture’ (5GB, 
8.30). Saturday : Mr. Sherard Vines on ‘ Contrasts in Japan 
To-day ’ (N. of England, 7.0). 
ConDoR 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—203 


Set sy Epwarp SHANKS 


A. (Cdipus in Thebes receives a letter forwarded 
from his old address in Corinth which ends, “‘ I am 
married and doing well and hope to be made an assis- 
tant manager in a few years. Do write and tell me 
what you have been doing all this time. I haven’t 
heard a word of you since the, day we both left school.’’ 
CEdipus’s main desire in his reply (for which we offer 
a First Prise of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea), which must not exceed 300 words, is 
not to be too boastful. Competitors are recommended 
to study the methods of Mr. Maurice Baring. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sonnet in the 
form used by Edmund Spenser. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
203A or LITERARY 2038). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. : 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 
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Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, January 27. The results will be announced 
in the issue of February 1. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 201 
Set By G. vaAN RAALTE 


A. The Italian sonnet appears to be imperfectly 
suited to the English language, and even in the 
hands of Keats to present something of a jingle. 
The Shakespearian form is no substitute: it does not 
supply the vital break found between the octave and 
the sestet. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a better 
substitute, comprising about fourteen lines and 
embodied in an original poem by the competitor. 
Pentameters only. 


B. 


For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Earth 
Is blackened, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take ! 


In these lines from a justly famed stanza of 
the Rubdiydt there is, nevertheless, a certain clumsi- 
ness. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best attempt 
at remodelling them. 


REPORT 


201A. In the large number of entries for this com- 
petition almost every competitor has achieved some 
ingenuity, some happy phrase, or some pleasing senti- 
ment. What we have difficulty in finding is a piece 
which at once gives pleasure by its structure and 
yet definitely strikes the reader as a variant on the 
sonnet. Those competitors who come nearest to 
poetry, or at any rate to graceful versification of more 
or less poetical sentiment, mostly seem to have deviated 
from the sonnet form in momentary forgetfulness or 
on account of difficulty in keeping to any of its recog- 
nized rhyme schemes. We do not say that their 
variants are not deliberate, but that is the effect most 
of them produce. 

Now, that will not do. There are, even in some 
anthologies of the sonnet, plenty of unintentional 
substitute forms, and there is no point in adding to 
their number pieces which produce the same effect 
though written with a different technical motive. The 
acceptable substitute must plainly (a) remind us of 
the sonnet and (b) have the vitality of a resolute 
departure from it. 

On more or less irrelevant grounds, almost every 
competitor can be commended. In particular, we must 
mention : H. C. M., whose lines move most naturally ; 
Alves, who, thought she was challenged to write 
classical pentameters, and ventured gallantly; Pas- 
teque, who had the rather happy idea of reiteration, 
but just did not get away with it; James Hall, whose 
octave was quite ingenious; Lester Ralph, who made 
both octave and sestet end with a couplet; F. G. H., 
who had, possibly, the best technical inspiration (a 
‘* sonnet ’’ of triplets with the first two tied together 
by a medial and terminal rhyme on another sound) 
but who fell away in execution; Hilary, though his was 
scarcely a departure from the norm; Seacape, who 
turned the sestet into a quatrain and made it rhyme 
not in itself but with the octave. 

To discuss the technical questions raised by these 
and others would need much more space than is avail- 
able. We must say, however, that we wonder at the 
all but universal failure to attempt: (a) turning the 
octave into a sestet and (b) at the same time taking 
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for the sestet expanded to an octave one or other 
the commoner schemes of the accepted English so 

by preference one pretty closely reminiscent of the 
normal octave. Cassandra (address, please) came 
nearest to doing this, and for that reason, chiefly, js 
awarded the first prize. The second prize, after a good 
deal of hesitation and on less technical grounds, jg 
awarded to Valimus. W. E. Baxter was in the run, 
ning, but we cannot acquiesce in an unrhymed line: 
so was Majolica, who used trochees ingeniously 
but doubled that offence. . 


FIRST PRIZE 


A wizard’s robe has swept across the land— 

It wraps the trees in fold on silver fold; 

Its dewy hems caress the smallest flowers. 

Close pressed, like frightened sheep, the houses stand, 
All living things lie dumb and grey and cold, 
Helpless beneath the dread magician’s powers. 


Far up, in the clear air, he weaves his spell. 

From yellow hands, through clouds, through weeping 
trees 

Fall blessings and a bane; ere we can tell 

Whether two sunbeams dance and glide and play, 

Or whether Merlin’s eyes dart sapphire beams, 

He gathers up his robe, and stalks away 

To work a magic in some pirate’s dreams, 

To fling a spell over the singing seas. 

CASSANDRA 


SECOND PRIZE 


This is our pride: that what you asked I gave, 
While you, at my swift giving, asked the more 
And sought the bound of love’s infinity; 
Yet, asking so, you did not leave me poor, 
For all my thought of you was like the sea 
That broke upon your beauty, as a wave 
Breaks hungrily upon the patient shore. 
Since then of love you would not be denied 
And all I had to give you fain would keep 
Against that time when love should make an end, 
Shall we, beyond the nothingness of sleep, 
When Life, so spent, has nothing left to spend, 
Feel, with brave burning hearts, a fuller tide 
Stir wondrously a new immortal deep? 

VALIMUS 


201B. Congratulations are still due to Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. Professor Cowell, who knew much more about 
Persian than FitzGerald, thought the poet had mis- 
translated: we take leave to suppose he had rather 
seen his opportunity for writing what Omar, in con- 
sistency, should have written. ‘‘ Forgive’’ and 
‘* give’’ is not altogether satisfactory; but the idea 
is superb. 

Commendation, with reserve, is due to Lester 
Ralph, H. C. M., Sir Duncan Grey, Bébé, Weaver, 
Jacques, Pibwob, Non Omnia, Cassandra, the too 
free Seacape, and perhaps others, but we are dazed 
with couplets that closely resemble other couplets. 

The first prize goes to James Hall for: 


For all the Sin that stains the Face of Earth 
Exchange with Man Forgiveness—give and take! 


That has, at any rate, something of the right sad 
insolence. The second prize is awarded to Norman 
Hapgood for : 


For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Earth 
Is blackened, Man’s Forgiveness yield—and take! 


But, we confess, we are not quite happy about either 
award, and shall personally stick to FitzGerald’s lines. 
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PAST AND PRESENT—X 


O doubt one of these days, when we have 

had the omnibus everybody else, and even 

that collection of all the stories about metro- 

litan maids of all work which I have projected 
under the title, ‘The London General,’ some pub- 
lisher will give us the omnibus George Sand. 
Meanwhile, at least eighty of her hundred or more 
books rest out of view. I suppose there were 
ple who had read them all, but latterly it has 
been rare to find anyone who had read more than 
five or six, and those in youth. I think it must 
be twenty years since I even looked into any of her 
novels, and there is not one of them on which I 
could make a detailed report without falling into 
confusions of name, place, or chronology. Yet she 
abides, a vague and generous figure of literary 


legend. e 


Well, a little more than that; for the corre- 
spondence with Flaubert, revealing the best of both 
him and her, has been read in recent years, not in 
any antiquarian spirit, by many who, like myself, 
never read many of her novels and now never think 
of attempting them. And I feel confident that 
there will be readers for ‘ The Intimate Journal of 
George Sand’ (Williams and Norgate, 12s. 6d.), 
which her grand-daughter has now given the world. 
The main part of the volume is ‘ The Intimate 
Journal’ itself, written to Alfred de Musset just 
before the break with him. It contains also the 
odd matter addressed by her to a dramatization of 
the masculine element in herself, and extracts from 
a scrapbook of a very personal kind. Everything 
in it is alive; everything seems to me, with my 
limited and by now faded knowledge of her creative 
work, in some degree characteristic. 


* 
* * 


Out of this loosely autobiographical book, some 
memories of her fiction and of her life helping me, 
I see emerging an ample and decidedly curious 
personality. It is not, so far as I can make it 
out, the personality of an artist, for the passion of 
the artist is for the exact apprehension of himself 
and of the relations between himself and the world, 
and George Sand seems to have lived most of her 
life in generous illusion. She had far too much 
courage to be afraid of realities, when, as 
notoriously happened more than once in her life, 
they were forced upon her by the actions of others: 
it was not in that sense that she was remote from 
realities, through cowering away from them. But 
she had magnifying eyes, a superabundance of 
noble sentiments, and not the least fear of being 
duped. 

* * 


There we touch on something that importantly 
distinguishes the old romantics from their suc- 
cessors. For Baudelaire to be duped by life would 
be an intolerable humiliation; and, for reasons less 
aristocratic, most of his contemporaries and of the 
writers of the next generation are on their guard. 
But George Sand, though she will cry out when the 
deceit is revealed to her, is never at pause to con- 
sider the possibility of deception, by life as a whole, 
by others, by herself. She deceived herself often 
enough. The ladies and gentlemen who hash up 
love affairs for a vulgar public have tried to make 
her out a great lover, but clearly she was nothing 
of the kind. Part masculine, she had in her some- 
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thing of the traditional cavalier who loves and rides 
away: delightful play has been made with that half- 
truth in the wittiest page of English criticism out- 
side Meredith’s essay on comedy. And, in regard 
to her now ancient revelation of the affair with 
Musset, it is quite fair, as well as great fun, to 
reproach M. Georges with not acting quite chival- 
rously towards the poor fallen Mdlle. de Musset. 
But, what is most curious, despite that masculine 
element in her, her love tends to be, though she 
does not recognize it, a maternal emotion. One 
more complication: she is subconsciously deter- 
mined that nothing shall be allowed to arrest her 


flux of fiction. 


* * 


George Sand was not of those who can choose. 
She saw everything a good deal larger than life, 
but that need not have mattered very much if she 
had known how to select, with the understanding 
that what was rejected would have to be done without. 
But she wanted incompatible things, and for just 
so long as she did want them. She was to write 
more than a hundred books; she was to have, not 
quite a hundred lovers, for that would interfere 
with the literary programme, but many; she was 
to be the cavalier whose loving was preliminary 
to riding away, and also the maternal woman for 
whom a lover is a kind of child, probably destined, 
however, for the foundling hospital or to be over- 
laid. How absurd! And yet (so French was she) 
there was always a residual common sense, and 
when one considers her life as a whole one is aware 
that it was pretty well managed. Her old age has 
even a sort of beauty. 

* 
* 


Of her writings as a whole, or of any but a very 
few of her reputed masterpieces, and those now 
‘* dim-descried,’? I have already confessed my 
incompetence to speak. But one need not have 
read a great deal of an author to be aware of his 
style, which tells us more of his personality than 
any dossier. The style of George Sand was ample 
(a word that comes repeatedly to the lips in talking 
of her). She had received, a good deal too indis- 
criminately, the ideas and emotions of her period, 
and she poured them out in a prose much less 
exquisite and exact than we expect in French, but 
fresh and buoyant, without brilliance but without 
fatigue. Mrs. Browning admired her ardently, and 
it is not sneeringly one describes her as the kind 
of writer Mrs. Browning would admire. In both, 
impulse was much stronger than art. 


* 
* * 


George Sand had a vein of poetry, especially in deal- 
ing with nature, and had she been a poet she might 
among much loose work have produced a few in which 
she solidly achieved. Sooner or later, verse forces a 
writer to crystallization. But she was a writer of 
fluent prose, in an age not favourable to concentration, 
and with so much that is remarkable in her seems to 
remain short of definite achievement in the high sense. 
Still, there she is, an enduring legendary figure, 
outside literature, large-hearted, responsive to 
virtually every generous idea of her period, elo- 
quent, tireless, falling into follies and somehow 
able to extricate herself without too much expense 
of spirit in a waste of shame. Is it not a trifle 
pedantic to insist on discussing her strictly as a 
writer? For reasons already given, I cannot be 
very dogmatic about her; but I raise the question, 
for others to answer to themselves. 

STET 


* * 
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REVIEWS 
AN APOLOGY FOR POLITICIANS 


By T. EaRLE WELBY 


By F. S. Oliver. 


The Endless Adventure. 
Macmillan. 15s. 


R. OLIVER’S new book is so many things that 

it may not be quite fair to describe it in the 
terms of my headline. Indeed, I will qualify that 
description by saying that it includes an apology for 
politicians, but I must immediately add that this is by 
far the most important part of: it. He tells us quite 
frankly that he is not writing a history of England 
between 1714 and 1745; nor yet a biography of the 
central figure of most of that period, Walpole. He 
is studying -politics, and because politics can most 
profitably be studied in the concrete, he deals with the 
greatest pure (or, if you will, mere) politician this 
country has ever known. But a further restriction of 
the subject is to be observed. The intention is 
throughout apologetic, and not because Mr. Oliver 
would whitewash Walpole, but because he would 
defend the class of which Walpole is the great, flawed 
ornament, Extenuation of Walpole’s faults would not 
help his argument: on the contrary, it is advanta- 
geous to it that they be acknowledged, for if, with 
the worst of him displayed to us, we can finish by 
warmly admiring Walpole, we shall be unlikely to 
think meanly of politicians in general. 

In dealing with a book of this kind, a reviewer had 
better lose no time before making clear his own 
attitude to its real subject. .Well, then, I have a 
certain measure of sympathy with Mr. Oliver’s pur- 
pose. Whatever the truth in the conventional sneer 
at politicians, they are doing absolutely necessary, 
work, and it can be done only under its condition, dis- 
tressing as those may be to persons of a nice morality 
or fastidious culture. Vote-catching is not among 
the noblest occupations, but success in it is the con- 
dition of success in governing under any represen- 
tative system, and few can read much in political 
history and memoirs without being impelled to the 
conclusion that, capacity and opportunity being com- 
parable, the least harm has been done, on the whole, 
by those politicians who went about the baser 
part of their business with a tough conscience 
and the most by those whose sensitiveness ended in 
a protective self-deception. 

No one who has acquainted himself even super- 
ficially, with the conditions obtaining between 1714 and 
1745 will judge Walpole harshly because he made no 
fuss about bribery, intrigue, the attribution to enemies 
of motives less worthy than to Walpole’s knowledge 
actuated them. Cynicism was then general. As 
Mr. Oliver remarks, during nearly the whole 
of the eighteenth century in England it is 
difficult to find an instance in which a leading 
politician was Whig or Tory out of ardent doctrinal 
conviction. Family tradition, personal ambition, spite, 
or mere willingness to drift into a position and 
inability to get out of it, are the usual explanations 
of party allegiance in the period. As regards the 
attitude of various groups and individuals towards 
Walpole, there seem to be two other explanations. 
Unlike most of the leading politicians of his age, he 
was tundiscerning where literature was concerned 
and stingy in bestowing sinecures on _ potential 
pamphleteers, whence a certain fairly general dislike 
of him by the writers of the day. Then, he had no 
power of exciting the imagination, by his personality 
or his policy; whence a certain tepidity of response 
to him among his supporters. But he was not by 
any standard then accepted a monster of corruption. 


His cynicism was common form, though per 
sometimes a little more coarsely displayed than was 
customary; his bribery rarely went beyond the needs 
of the occasion, and Mr. Oliver might have pleaded 
in mitigation that, with less shrewdness in sizing y 
the situation or more generosity, Walpole would 
have corrupted many more. 

Of his solid services to Treasury administration, and 
what was far more important, to the stability of a 
dynasty that awakened no enthusiasm; of the benefits 
of a long administration which gave England 4 
steadier and, above all, a more evenly distributeg 
increase of wealth than she has ever had over a com. 
parable period and among comparable difficulties: 
of, in short, Walpole’s worth to the nation during 
many hazardous years, there is no need to write. Ajj 
this part of his apologetic work, Mr. Oliver has done 
with skill, and convincingly, though with perhaps more 
underlining of the obvious than was strictly required, 
The chief weakness of his book, leaving out of account 
the technical weakness of a method which sometimes 
obscures his real subject, is that he fails to give due 
prominence to Walpole’s spiritual inadequacy. Granted 
that, in certain very important respects, Walpole was 
the material, the political saviour of his country, 
Granted, too, that it is either cant or lack of imagina- 
tive ability to see the man in his environment which 
prompts the usual denunciations of Walpole. The 
fact remains that Walpole impoverished the political 
life of this country. He did it positively by his vigilant 
jealousy of colleagues, in his preference for working 
with second-rate men where he could and in denying 
others their chances lest his own supremacy should be 
threatened : he did it negatively, through his inability 
to make the life of the politician appear worth while 
to generous minds. There is such a thing as saving 
a nation by methods which make it a good deal less 
worthy of salvation: a truth hidden from Walpole, 
and, it is to be feared, from a considerable proportion 
of politicians. 

Mr. Oliver, reminding us that the most complete 
electoral triumph makes the politician ‘‘ not the master 
but only the custodian of that strange monster which 
he calls his country,’’ adds that ‘‘ he loves his mon- 
ster, and this love, which assumes many odd forms, 
is what we mean by patriotism.’”’ His words recall 
to me those used by Taine in defining the love felt 
by Napoleon for France: “Il Vaimait comme le 
cavalier aime sa monture.’’ Perhaps we should not 
expect more from the politician who is true to type. 
But there is a larger, a more inspiring conception of 
the country’s good than was present to Walpole or is 
characteristic of the pure politician. Almost Mr. Oliver 
persuades us from remembering that; but yet one 
dallies with the fancy of Walpole meeting Wordsworth 
in the Elysian fields and hearing from him of the 
possibility that ‘‘ among the many movements of his 
mind ” a poet now and then might feel for his country 
‘* like a lover or a child.” ‘‘ A poet,’’ I imagine 
Walpole retorting, in contemptuous concession, but 
not unkindly : ‘‘ Why, yes, Mr. Wordsworth, but I am 
a man of affairs.” 

I have already admitted a certain sympathy with 
Mr. Oliver’s defence of the politician, but one need 
not be a poet to have many movements in one’s mind. 
Without being so pessimistic about the human race 
as to accept the Shakespearean emendation lately 
quoted in this paper, ‘‘ What a piece of pork 
is man,’’ one may admit that there is a smack 
of the style about him, and sometimes quite 


a strong whiff of it about those to whom he delegates 
the management of communal business. One’s tolera- 
tion of this inevitable aroma varies in degree, excus- 
ably; but those who have no toleration at all of it 
are superior to the rest only in the bad sense of the 
word. They may sit aside, enjoying their superiority, 
but they do not help their country. 
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SHAKESPEARE SET FREE 


es to Shakespeare. Second Series. By 
Granville-Barker. Sidgwick and Jack- 


William Poel. Werner Laurie. 
6d. 


38. 


HAKESPEAREAN criticism has now definitely 
GS proken away from those academic essays : of 
donnish minds which seemed to have no theatrical 
relevance whatever and to be so many theses for a 
D.Litt. The doctors, fully and finely typified by 
Dowden and Bradley, left the environment out. They 
had their sagacities but they too often forgot the 
stage. Dowden pronounced ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost 4 
unactable; it is, in fact, delightful on the stage or in 
the garden, and any producer with working knowledge 
of his craft can have a glorious time with it, even 
without the liberty to cut freely. Now, fortunately, 
the tendency has changed; there is, it is true, much 
labour spent on carving up the canon, allotting this 
slice to Marlowe and that to any other, or all to 
some new face imagined behind Shakespeare’s mask. 
But the criticism which matters is that which comes 
from men of the theatre who are also scholars, from 
men like Mr. Granville-Barker and Mr. William Poel. 
To forget the interminable annotations of the literary 
scholiast and to frame the plays once more within the- 
wooden ‘‘O” of their native theatre is essential 
work and it is being splendidly done. 

Mr. Granville-Barker’s prefaces are admirable 
examples of this imaginative reconstruction of the 
acted word. He produced his first volume two years 
ago; a new volume discusses four more of the plays. 
These are ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ and ‘ Cymbeline ’ 
—Shakespeare, in short, at widely differing extremes of 
mood and age and technical practice. The method is to 
run through the action of the play, seeing how it would 
work out in the stage-craft of the time, then to consider 
dress, decoration and music, and lastly to consider 
the characters with particular reference to the acting. 
Mr. Granville-Barker is not a stage-manager only; he 
adds to a superbly quick eye for the dramatic action 
implied in the text a fine ear for the music of the verse 
and a finely tempered reaction to the infinite shades 
of Shakespeare’s sensibility. There is in his work 
the marriage of two minds; the man of the theatre 
and the lover of letters unite to draw out the full- 
fleshed life from the Folio’s pages. The result is 
Shakespeare, in his habit, as he worked. 

Naturally, Mr. Granville-Barker gives most con- 
sideration to ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ To some of us 
that play has always seemed more even than ‘ Lear’ 
or ‘Hamlet’ to contain the extreme distillation of 
Shakespeare’s genius. There is no poetry in all 
Shakespeare like that of this passion flaming in a 
wreck of kingdoms. Familiar as it is, indeed, the more 
familiar it is, the senses still ache for ever at its 
loveliness. And there is always more. You think 
you know every line of it and suddenly a new gem, 
overlooked amid the treasure, leaps to the eye. Yet 
one has felt the beginnings to be difficult. And so 
the producer-critic who boldly proclaims this to be the 
“most business-like of plays ”’ proves his case by a 
brilliant survey of how the comings and goings would 
work out on the Elizabethan platform. Over and 
over again his realization of the conditions illumines 
a new point. Note that, while the whole theme of the 
play is the ruin of a soldier by his gipsy wanton, 
there is not one ‘‘ vamping ’’ scene; the sensuality, 
which drenches the play to saturation-point, is all 
suggested. Why? Because a boy played Cleopatra, 
and such a scene might so easily have been ugly or 
unconvincing. At this point I suggest that the wonder- 


ful lines of Cleopatra, spoken in dread of her suffering 
in Cesar’s triumph : 
And I shail see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
I’ the posture of a whore, 


must have been cut in performance. Could a boy-actor 
have spoken them without getting an inevitable and 
ruinous “ laugh ’’? 

So it runs on, light after light on the spring and 
reach of the workaday Shakespeare’s mind, then at 
the summit of its theatrical adroitness as of its 
unparalleled fertility in expression. And with the 
other plays, the same. Mr. Granville-Barker is merci- 
ful to ‘ The Merchant,’ a play I can no longer watch. 
To call it a fairy-tale with a boy-Portia (‘‘ My little 
body ”’ is in her first line) as ‘* an enchanted princess ”’ 
may help, but it cannot reconcile one to the long- 
drawn idiocy of the casket-scenes or to the futility that 
keeps puncturing the formidable melodramatic bladder 
of the Court Scene. The critic wisely does not waste too 
much of his labour on ‘ The Merchant.’ His com- 
mentary on ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ is beyond argument, 
and his dexterous penetration of the astounding patch- 
work that is ‘ Cymbeline’ is subtlety itself. How 
many of us, by the way, remember that ‘Cymbeline ’ 
was written for a small-staged indoor theatre, the 
Blackfriars, with effects of candle-light and a 
tradition of artifice and decoration quite different from 
the robust and rhetorical convention of the plain stage 
and the open-air Globe? Late in his life Shakespeare 
had to work for a new medium; it explains much in 
‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘ A Winter’s Tale ’ and ‘ The Tempest.’ 

Mr. Poel, who has, to our delight, actually prac- 
tised on a working-model of the Elizabethan (open- 
air) stage, brings a similar temper to all his work. 
He, too, is the actor-critic, gifted beyond measure in 
both functions. These stray papers of his were well 
worth collecting, not merely for the memories of a 
veteran who saw Salvini and found his ‘ Hamlet ’ to 
be far greater than his ‘ Othello’ but for the love 
of a scholar who can be informative about the history 
of the Blackfriars Playhouse, first the rival and then 
the receptacle of Shakespeare’s workmanship. To 
read Mr. Poel, as to read Mr. Granville-Barker, is to 
meet Shakespeare set free. Liberation alike from the 
confinement of our curtain-stage and from the high- 
heaped commentary of the literary professors was 
overdue. It has triumphantly arrived. 

B. 


A BARRISTER’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Forty Years at the Bar. By Edward Abinger. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


R. EDWARD ABINGER, who died last year, 

was born in 1859 and called to the Bar in 1887. 
Thus the very readable volume of memoirs which he 
left for posthumous publication covers nearly half a 
century, during which things have changed so much 
that we seem almost to live in another, and perhaps 
better, world. Prisoners are no longer incarcerated 
in noisome and unwholesome underground cells while 
awaiting trial, nor is the Central Criminal Court of 
to-day ‘‘ old, dilapidated, uncomfortable,” and badly 
lighted with guttering candles. Nor is it any longer 
considered correct for barristers to be instructed by 
their clients without the intervention of a solicitor. 
Suitors may sometimes think this a doubtful improve- 
ment, but Mr. Abinger tells us that Sir Harry Poland 
advised him never to see his client in conference. 
‘* It is a dangerous course to take, whether it be in 
consultation at your chambers or whether it be at the 
dock. You can never be sure that your client will not 
turn round and make an attack upon you.’’ The 
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practical inconveniences of direct consultation were 
illustrated by a case in which Mr. Abinger was defend- 
ing a man charged with forgery on two counts. He 
was acquitted on the first, but when Mr. Abinger 
approached him to ask for further particulars as to 
the second, the client whispered to him, ‘‘ 1 com- 
mitted this forgery !’’ It is a moot question what a 
barrister ought to do in such a case, and Mr. Abinger 
got out of the difficulty as well as he could by cross- 
examining the witnesses in the usual way, but merely 
bowing to the judge and jury when he should have 
addressed them. 

Mr. Abinger was the son of a solicitor named 
Abrahams. He was always proud of his Jewish descent 
and faith, and regretted his mother’s policy in having 
all her children registered under the name of Abinger. 
He often suffered from this mistaken kindness. Thus 
Sir Peter Edlin, when annoyed with counsel, made 
a habit of asking ‘‘ Mr. Abrahams ”’ to address the 
jury—a habit which always led to explanations and 
apologies. ‘‘ I was always a fighter,’ says Mr. 
Abinger, ‘‘ and I don’t mind confessing that my pug- 
nacious proclivities very often involved me in a wordy 
warfare with the judge.’’ When he had only been 
called two years, his persistence on behalf of a client 
whom he thought to be unfairly treated nearly led 
to his being committed to Holloway by the redoubtable 
Chitty—but he carried his point. As Giles Hoggett 
said, ‘‘ It’s dogged as does it.’’ 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Abinger’s 
book consists in the numerous sketches of eminent 
judges and counsel, illustrated by many excellent 
reproductions from photographs and cartoons by 
‘*Spy.’’ He thought that the greatest lawyer he 
had ever met was Lord Russell of Killowen, whose 
powers of advocacy were magical—‘‘ I never could 
understand how a jury could find a verdict against 
him ’’—and who, as Chief Justice, was ‘‘ grave, 
impartial and most fair.’’ Among the best of obiter 
dicta was his reply to a lady who asked what was 
the maximum penalty for bigamy—‘*‘ Two mothers- 
in-law !”’ 

Lord Carson is given first place among “ all the 
delightful personalities ’? that Mr. Abinger met at the 
Bar. His ability to put the comether on juries in a 
rich Irish brogue or to address judges in the purest 
English is specially noted. But he must have been 
pulling Mr. Abinger’s leg when he assured him that 
his early accession to the post of Solicitor-General 
was due to Lord Londonderry’s major-domo mistaking 
him for the son of the house and in this error sending 
him to have a twenty minutes’ talk with the Prime 
Minister, at one of the omnium gatherum political 
receptions. Sir John Simon has ‘‘ the most remarkable 
analytical mind of any man ’”’ that Mr. Abinger ever 
met. Lord Birkenhead has ‘‘ swept aside many cob- 
webbed absurdities which for centuries have bound 
the judges in the courts below.’’ Lord Reading 
attributed his marvellous success, when Mr. Abinger 
—his old schoolfellow—asked him a bold question, 
to two facts: ‘‘ First, I always feel well and in 
good spirits. And secondly, I seem to have an in- 
tuitive power of putting my finger on the crucial point 
in any case in which I am pleading.’’ 

Among famous cases in which Mr. Abinger was con- 
cerned, the greatest space is allotted to the trial of 
Stinie Morrison for the Clapham murder. There is a 
full and curious account of the steps which Mr. 
Abinger took to save his client from the full effect of 
what he thought an unjust verdict; though, however, 
that might be, old Braxfield would have described the 
client as one of those chiels who would be “‘ nane the 
waur for a hanging.’’ Perhaps the best story is that 
told by Sir Frank Lockwood of how, shortly after the 
execution of Charles Peace, whom he had defended, 
a deputation of that worthy creature’s female relatives 
called to see him. Lockwood naturally thought they 


were going to complain of his failure to secure ap 
acquittal, and was much relieved when the widow, who 
headed the party, said, ‘‘ Please accept our hearties 
thanks for the very satisfactory result of the triaj 
We are greatly relieved and comforted !’’ , 


A PIONEER IN NIGERIA 


Ju-ju and Justice in Nigeria. By Frank Hives 
and Gascoigne Lumley. The Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d. 


T is a good thing that this book is not too | 

to be read at a reasonable sitting, as many readers 
will find themselves unable to lay it aside until they 
have turned the last of its thrilling pages. Mr. Hives 
had some exciting experiences in the course of the 
decade or so which he spent as a District Commissioner 
in Nigeria before the war. He has told these to Mr, 
Lumley, who has written them down with commend. 
able directness and brevity, so that we seem to hear 
the man himself speaking. 

Mr. Hives went out to Nigeria soon after the begin. 
ning of the present century in the service of the 
Colonial Office. Within a month he found himself 
pitchforked into the District Commissionership of 
Bende, a newly opened settlement about a hundred 
and fifty miles inland—such was then the dearth of 
experienced administrators who could stand the 
deadly climate. Luckily, Mr. Hives had already had 
seventeen years’ experience of ‘‘ bushwhacking ”’ in 
North Queensland and other colonies, and he had 
learnt how to handle natives. Natives are 
very like schoolboys, and Mr. Hives managed to 
impress them like the famous headmaster of whom 
a pupil pronounced that he was “ a beast, but a just 
beast.’’ His native nickname was Itchuena, the 
scorpion; and its significance was, ‘‘ Leave him alone 
and he won’t hurt you, but touch him and look out.” 

When Mr. Hives arrived in Nigeria, the hinterland 
was almost unexplored, and was inhabited by savage 
tribes who were continually at war with their’ neigh- 
bours, revelling in the gruesome customs of human 
sacrifice and trial by ordeal, kidnappers and cannibals. 
Roads were unknown, and there was virtually no com- 
munication across the tribal boundaries, except by the 
Aros—a queer fair-skinned race, whom many suppose 
to have been descended from early Pheenicians, or 
from later French missionaries who had been marooned 
and ‘‘ gone native.’’ These people managed most 
of the ju-jus which terrorized the natives, and a great 
part of Mr. Hives’s business—we may rather guess that 
he took a certain pleasure in it, too—was to discover 
their places of human sacrifice and stamp them out. A 
large part of this book is made up of narratives 
of such expeditions, and they are extremely interesting. 
The first contains one of the few extant accounts of 
a human sacrifice in full swing, as described 
by an actual eye-witness. The note of what follows 
is set by the gruesome detail of the tunnel entrance, 
decorated on each side with cheap German oleographs 
of Christ walking on the sea and the raising of 
Lazarus, framed in double rows of human skulls 
minus the lower jaw-bones. Inside the com- 
pound Mr. Hives and his handful of police caught 
the presiding priest at his devilish work—four heads 
were already simmering in the stock-pots and the 
fifth victim was at the stake. The priest was attired 
in the usual devil-dancing costume of native fibre, 
painted in black and yellow stripes. Only his eyes 
and mouth could be seen through the fantastic mask. 
We sympathize with Mr: Hives’s regret that he was 
not authorized to do summary justice on this beauty, 
but had to take him back, carefully sewn into a grass 
hammock, for trial at Bende; and the lack of legal 
evidence on the charge of murder permitted him to 
get off with five years for witchcraft. 
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unts of the discovery and destruction of 
Bo Par are full of hair-raising incidents. Nothing 
-, Mr. Kipling’s tales of the Indian jungle surpasses 
fo horror Mr. Hives’s narrative of the tank in which 
ieee old sacred crocodile was kept well supplied 
ih human flesh, mainly that of children, whose 
pr ‘odical disappearance from the neighbourhood had 
led to the Commissioner’s visit of enquiry. 
Another very singular ju-ju, less bloodthirsty 
in its methods, was run by a loathsome ‘‘ hooded 
man ’’ who carried off as many good-looking girls as 
he could lay hands on and utilized them to staff a 
highly remunerative establishment on the lines of the 
Japanese Yoshiwara, patronized by native traders on 
their way up and down the Imo River. It is curious to 
realize that the country where all these things were hap- 
pening less than a quarter of a century ago is now 
as safe and peaceful as any part of the tropical world, 
with roads and railways, churches and factories, 
sanitary villages and prosperous contented peasants ; 
a fact largely owing to the devotion and courage of 
Mr. Hives and his colleagues. 


PARSON WOODFORDE 


The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend 
James Woodforde. Vol. IV. 1793-6. Edited 
by John Beresford. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


HE parson goes on steadily in his parish with 
jaunts to the larger world, noting the 
small events of his peaceful life, money won or lost 
at cards, washing of linen at intervals, brewing, a 
grand new garden roller, little visits and presents. 
He enjoys it all and specially the Gargantuan meals 
and drinks, which are now telling on him in various 
ways. Rhubarb and pills begin to appear with ominous 
frequency, but when he feels low he finds a remedy 
in several glasses of port. Certainly he is 


A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


As a simple, greedy soul he might not have much 
interest for us, except in the curiously exact details 
he gives of a past England—prices, folklore and 
manners. But behind his easy ways we perceive an 
essential gentleman with an open hand and an effec- 
tive kindliness. He counts his money carefully, but the 
children all get pennies on Valentine’s Day. His 
Latin is gone—he only quotes Cavendo tutus of a 
smuggler—but he goes about doing good to everyone 
by his geniality, and he really does feel for others, 
though his comments in this way are brief. 

Mr. Beresford, his excellent editor, talks of Jane 
Austen, but she shows none of the concern of the 
parson for national affairs, the splendid oratory of 
Mr. Pitt, the dubious policy of Mr. Fox and the trials 
of war. We rather think of White of Selborne, a genial 
parson who also kept a diary and who died in the 
year when this volume begins. We note here references 
to a late primrose and winter-singing birds, and if 
Woodforde had been less absorbed in ‘‘ the rustic 
cackle of his bourg ’’ and his eating and drinking, 


he might have developed a taste for natural history. 


But he always had a vein of indolence which a brisk 


wife might have conquered, and the wonder is that 


he kept a diary at all. His daily record, however, does 
not lift the curtain of a fellow-mortal’s privacy as 
some do. It leaves his inner life untouched. We only 
perceive that he is becoming a hypochondriac and 
glad to get help for his Sunday duty. 

The editor explains many things obscure to-day. 
We add that the ‘“‘ Poser ” is a New College don 
examining at Winchester, and the title still survives. 
The ‘‘ Hobby ”? on which a small boy arrived is a 


pony, not the velocipede so-called, which belongs to the 
next century. ‘‘ Mountain ’’ wine is a sort of sweet 
Malaga. The Pickwick of the White Hart at Bath, 
mentioned more than once, was a coach-proprietor who 
took over that inn, closed in 1864. He furnished the 
name for Dickens’s famous character, as is hinted in 
* Pickwick,’ chapter 34. 


POLAR EXPLORATIONS 


The Polar Regions. By Major-General A. W. 
Greely. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


ENERAL GREELY’S name is_ inseparably 

associated with one of the most thrilling tales of 
Polar exploration. His leadership of an American 
party at one of the circumpolar stations arranged by 
the international conference of 1879 furnished, as Dr. 
H. R. Mill justly observes, ‘‘ a rare example of heroic 
devotion to duty in face of difficulties.’”” The failure 
of the relieving ship to carry out its task, or even to 
establish the expected depots of food, compelled the 
party to exist for 250 days on food barely sufficient for 
forty, eking it out with ‘ seal thongs, plants, saxifrage 
flowers, seaweed, sand fleas and lichens.’’ When 
relief at last came, more than half the party were dead 
of starvation. Although General Greely gives no hint 
of it, it is well known that only his fine leadership 
and indomitable spirit kept any of them alive. He was 
then in the middle of life, having fought as a volunteer 
sin the Civil War. 

General Greely has, like all brave men, a sympathetic 
eye for heroism in others, and there has been no want 
of it in the icy regions of the Poles. In a line or two 
he recalls the pictures of Oates walking out to certain 
death in order to spare food for his comrades, of 
Nansen plunging into the freezing Polar water to rescue 
the kayak on which his companion’s life as well as his 
own depended, of Scott writing his last words in a 
spirit of cheerful acquiescence, of Franklin’s men fall- 
ing and dying as they pressed on in the hopeless effort 
to bring home their news. He devotes special attention 
to the commercial possibilities of the Arctic—no very 
great things, except for furs and whaling, though there 
are both gold and coal to be had here and there. One 
of the most interesting pages describes the great iron 
mines of Polar Sweden. The Antarctic is likely to 
remain for ever a barren waste. 


A WAR BOOK 


The Forbidden Zone. By Mary Borden. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


Ne? reader of this book by Mrs. Borden, having read 
it from cover to cover, could be left without a slight 
feeling of astonishment that she should have found it 
necessary to excuse herself in her Preface (it is her 
own word) for ‘* blurring ’’ the facts. It is confessedly 
a collection of scraps of prose and pieces of verse 
written between 1914 and 1918, during four years of 
service with the French Red Cross. 

This reviewer has read many war books, particularly 
during the past year, but not one, even of German 
origin, which exceeds this in the horror of its descriptive 
passages. ‘ The Forbidden Zone’ is a very horrible 
book, but as a sketch book of the war, seen from a 
particular angle, it should be faced and read, for it is 
written by one who can not only write, but can 


— and soothe maimed Poilus through the terrors of 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


The Lost Child. By Rahel Sanzara. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Forests of the Night. By I. R. G. Hart. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Chéri. By Colette. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

T is foolish to rush in where theologians and 

philosophers have feared to tread. The terms 
Free Will and ‘Necessity are so pregnant with con- 
troversy that one hesitates to name them; and the 
mere thought of having to define them makes one 
tremble. I use them with the greatest misgiving 
and a full sense of my incompetence, but use them 
I must, for they seem essential to the discussion 
of such a book as ‘ The Lost Child,’ the central 
figure of which is possessed by a homicidal mania 
implanted in him, perhaps, by the circumstances of 
his birth (his mother was the victim of a brutal 
assault) and in any case beyond his control. 

The boy Fritz whom the excellent German farmer 
harbours, to his bane, and brings up alongside his 
own children, one of whom in an access of mania 
he murders, is a pathological case; gentle and kindly 
between his fits, but half-witted. He does not try 
to control himself, because the sensation of pleasure 
which accompanies the destructive impulse seems to 
him excellent and desirable. One cannot like or dis- 
like, censure or find excuses for him, because like 
an earthquake or a thunderstorm he is not respon- 
sible for himself. 

No doubt one tends to exaggerate personal ‘respon- 
sibility, not one’s own, perhaps, but certainly other 
people’s; the words “‘ it’s your fault ”’ or even “ it’s 
my fault’ spring too readily to one’s lips. Did 
we pause to think, we might more reasonably attri- 
bute our unpunctuality or other people’s irritability 
to impersonal causes, Heredity, Environment and 
Education. But it is human nature to regard one- 
self as a free agent and to put down one’s errors to 
deficiency of will-power : ‘‘ I could have been in time, 
you need not have been irritable.”’ It is difficult to 
see how personal relationships can subsist on any 
other footing. No one would enjoy being regarded 
as the illustration of a pre-natal influence, however 
tolerant and forbearing it made his acquaintances ; 
indeed, nothing is so infuriating as to have one’s 
cherished eccentricities rationally explained. Among 
the milder insults none is more wounding than, 
‘* Poor fellow, he can’t help it.’’ 

The ‘characters in ‘ The Lost Child’ ‘“‘ cannot 
help it ’’; they are puppets, they never come to life, 
except in isolated scenes when the author tempo- 
rarily lays aside her theme, or fills it in with incidents 
devised by her imagination. And when their behaviour 
challenges comparison with ordinary life it often 
seems improbable. Fritz’s father, the seducer, is 
a most unconvincing figure, and so is Mandelkov, 
his second employer : . 


Fritz had an enemy. The brand on his brow, 
unnoticeable to others, was visible to a man of evil, and 
under features lovely as an angel’s, the devil knows his 
own. The villain, in this case, was Fritz’s new master, 
Mandelkov, the magistrate. 


Mandelkov suddenly commits suicide, why, we 
are not told, and it seems an arbitrary act. But 
much of the book is arbitrary; it gives the impres- 
sion of having been drawn straight from life, with 
little interposition of the creative imagination. No 
doubt the farmer’s prototype in real life had two 
sons, and the veracious chronicler could not do other- 
wise than mention them; but in the novel they 
serve no useful purpose, their emigration to America 
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and return as rather critical visitors to their ol 
home, do not advance the action. Rahel Sanzara has 
been at no pains to give her story the cohesion of 
a work of art. Her imagination is not interpreta. 
tive or selective; it records with extraordj 
power and fidelity the facts presented to it, ang 
allows no external considerations to im its 
march. Her book is, it must be acknowled 
very impressive, not because, like a novel of Dos. 
toievski, it helps one to understand how tendencies 
towards crime and virtue may coexist in the same 
person: Fritz is far too abnormal to stand for 4 
representative human being. Nor because it throws 
light on the psychology of a criminal lunatic 
There is nothing scientific in the author’s treatment. 
she does not explain the facts, she only relates 
them; and if one were to be confronted to-morrow 
by a homicidal maniac, to have read ‘ The Log 
Child ’ would not enable one to deal more effectively 
with him. It is rather that in portraying this dread. 
ful picture Rabel Sanzara displays to the full the 
remarkable qualities of her mind: its breadth 
courage, impartiality, narrative power. She has 4 
confidence in life so sure and strong that it cap 
encounter life’s most terrible manifestations with. 
out being shaken, without even asking for ap 
explanation. Her courage is a form of insensibility, 
but it is majestic and admirable all the same. 
Miss I, R. G. Hart is a spiritual detective. Her 
subject is a crime, a kind of murder; but Scotland 
Yard would not have detected the criminal, nor 
appreciated the motive of his crime. It was only, 
perhaps, by his near acquaintance that he could 
be regarded as a criminal at all; uninterested 
persons would have given him the benefit of the 
doubt and asked him out to dinner. But the girl 
to whom he was engaged, and who also loved 
the uncle with whom he undertook that ill-fated 
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journey of discovery, could not view the matter so 
lightly. She had to bring his, guilt home to herself 
and him. She was obliged to piece the evidence 
together, to find the true relation between her lover’s 
subterfuges and the dead man’s terrible accusation, 
even though her heart cried out against it. Miss 
Hart retains something of the technique of the 
detective story, although her clues are mainly (not by 
any means all) intangible. ‘ Forests of the Night ’ is 
a brilliant experiment, comparable in psychological 
interest to Mr. C. H. B. Kitchin’s ‘ Death of My 
Aunt,’ and although Miss Hart has not struck 
quite so deftly as he the happy mean between the 
conventional detective story and the novel of charac- 
ter, and her sense of humour, though as constant, 
is less distinctive than his, she has the same power 
of producing, by small touches, an effect of almost 
unbearable suspense. 

‘Chéri’ is the first of Colette’s novels to be 
translated into English. I hope it will be followed 
by others. It is the Englishman’s idea of a French 
novel, with all the characteristic qualities, wit, 
daring, impropriety, raised to the highest power. 
It has others, too, to recommend it: no better 
picture could be imagined of a certain stratum of 
Parisian society, or of the life of a grande cocotte. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Molineux Case. Edited by Samuel Klaus. 
American Trials Series. Routledge. 153. 


THE peculiarities of American legal procedure are 
evidently to blame for the failure of this carefully edited 
series—for a failure it must be called, as far as the general 
reader is concerned. The series began with a deadly dull 
case arising out of a conflict of jurisdiction between military 
and civil courts in the ’sixties. It was a case of great legal 
importance, but the interminable verbosity of the lawyers 
made it almost impossible reading for the ordinary man. 
When the present volume was announced one hoped for 
better things, for the Molineux affair is one of the most 
famous of all poisoning mysteries. But the ‘‘ going” 
turns out to be just as heavy as before. The crime was 
committed on December 28, 1898. There followed a 
grotesque trial by newspapers, each of which employed its 
own detective. Molineux was indicted for murder in 
March, 1898; the indictment was quashed in April, and he 
was indicted afresh in the following July. His first trial 
began in November, 1899, and lasted for three months, 
when he was found guilty. In the following October the 
Court of Appeal ordered a new trial; and Molineux was 
finally acquitted of the charge in November, 1902, nearly 
four years after the event. The evidence is thus repeated 
over and over again—though with new floods of oratory 
and new irrelevancies on each occasion. The material is 
altogether too bulky to be squeezed into a single volume 
and yet remain readable. An English case would have been 
finished in a quarter of the time and with about one-tenth 
of the number of words. This is a permanent difficulty, 
which seems likely to cripple the well-meant efforts of the 
editors of the American series. 


Australian Discovery by Land. Edited by Ernest Scott. 
Dent. os. 6d. 


THE gradual extension of the exploration of Australia 
from the original settlement at Botany Bay is little known 
to English readers. Professor Scott has now collected 
some of the most interesting narratives of the explorers by 
land, as a sequel to the volume already issued on the dis- 
covery of Australasia by sea. It is little more than a century 
since the Blue Mountains formed an apparently impassable 
barrier to the west of Sydney, and this volume appropriately 
begins with Gregory Blaxland’s thrilling description of the 

st struggle across the range which had previously been 
regarded as a heaven-sent prison wall for the convicts who 
bulked so largely in the population of the nascent colony. 
Although the actual distance over the mountains was no 
more than fifty miles, it took three weeks of unremitting 
effort to accomplish it. Even at the present day, the tourist 


who goes up there for a week-end from Sydney is apt to 
find the scenery more reminiscent of Dante than of any 
European landscape. The difficulties of inland travel are 
feelingly recorded by Sturt, probably the only traveller 
who ever saw the mercury actually burst the tube of a 
thermometer designed to register up to 127 degrees. 


An Outline of Advertising. By Elwyn ©. Hughes. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISING is a science of which the expert generally 
writes most inexpertly. Mr. Elwyn Hughes must be 
counted an exception. He writes agreeably and concisely 
and moreover his book is one which will undoubtedly be 
of value to those in charge of the advertising of any 
business. First to these, for he is so clear and exact in his 
advice, this book must be recommended. But it will be read 
with equal advantage by the apprentices and journeymen 
of advertising, for Mr. Hughes is never didactic but always 
informative about his enlarged subject. 


G. K. C. as M. C. By G. K. Chesterton. Selected 
and edited by J. P. de Fonseka. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


MR. G. K. CHESTERTON is probably the most 
prolific literary godfather of modern times. As he himself 
writes, with characteristic modesty and wit: ‘‘ The number 
of books that I have defaced with a preface would make, 
undefaced and by themselves, a very pleasant little private 
library.”” Here we are presented with a selection from 
Mr. Chesterton’s prefaces. Apart from the fact that 
“G. K. C.”’ can never write anything on any subject with- 
out throwing on it some sudden and unexpected flash of 
illumination, the book is of value as demonstrating its 
writer’s wide range of interests. He is equally prepared to 
discuss the Book of Job, the English agricultural labourer 
drinking soup or the distributivist system, and about each 
he has something really vital to say. He is as generous in 
his appreciations as he is penetrating in his criticisms. 
Sometimes the two qualities may be found together, as, for 
instance, when he writes of Mr. Belloc: ‘‘ There is many 
a paragraph of accusation he has written which might almost 


“immortal masterpiece” : 


THE LOST 
CHILD 


Rahel Sanzara’s novel. 7/6 


“Tt takes one’s breath away both by 
its terror and by its beauty... It 
would be hard to find language with 
which even to suggest the extraordinary 
beauty of the closing scenes.”’—Gerald 
Gould (Observer) 


‘A great novel . . . a wholly astonish- 
ing book ...I cannot imagine the 
reader who will not be most deeply 
moved.”—Ralph Straus (Sun. Times) 


“This is literature as Dostoyevsky 
and Tolstoy are literature: a great 
and terrible book ... The poignant 
beauty of the book is beyond praise; 
it is a masterpiece—and immortal.”— 
Morning Post 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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be called dull but for the dynamite of its meaning.’’ These 
essays—slight as some of them are—reveal Mr. Chesterton 
as a writer with naturalist prejudices and a cosmopolitan 
outlook and a philosopher who is never in more deadly 
earnest than when making a joke. 


More Gleanings from Nature’s Fields. 
Pycraft. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THIS 1s a further selection from the weekly articles 
which Mr. Pycraft contributes to the Illustrated London 
News. His position in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum vouches for his exact knowledge, which 
he imparts to the reader with a serious lucidity. It is 
creditable to the public taste that articles of this informative 
nature can retain popularity for years without any pander- 
ing to the pathetic fallacy. There is quite wonder enough 
in nature without introducing anthropomorphic sentimentali- 
ties. None of these can be more thrilling than the life- 
history of the tiny fishes which play unharmed among the 
deadly tentacles of the gigantic Kent’s anemone, and when 
frightened by an approaching enemy ‘“‘ dive down through 
the great mouth into the body-cavity and there wait till 
danger is past!’’ Equally wonderful is the history of the 
beetles which live as guests in the nests of ants, feeding on 
the eggs and larve of their hosts, who are amply repaid by 
being allowed to lick the aromatic secretion which exudes 
from the beetles’ body. It will be news to most readers 
that the bite of the famed tarantula is less painful and 
dangerous than the sting of the wasp. 


By W. P. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


CONTINENTAL STATESMEN. By George Glasgow. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Man Cnarites Dickens. By Edward Wagenknecht. 
Constable. 18s. 6d. 

Coronet SmitH AND Lapy. By Katherine Metcalf Roof. 
Constable. 24s. 

Sguapron or Deatu. By Dick Grace. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Tue History or THE “‘ Worcester.’’ By Frederick H. Stafford. 
Warne. £1 Is. and 7s. 6d. 

Tue War oF INDEPENDENCE. By Claude H. van Tyne. Constable. 
7s. 6d. (January 23.) 

A History or Science. By William Cecil Dampier Dampier- 
Whetham. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

Ten Years’ Lire oF THE LeaGue oF Nations. Compiled by 
John Epstein. Mayfair Press. 7s, 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 

AROUND THE Coasts oF ARABIA. By Ameen Rihani. Constable. 
21s. 

‘THe CoLourep Countries. By Alec Waugh. Chapman and 
Hall. 18s. 

Cina To Cuetsea. By Captain D. McCallum. Benn, 21s. 

ABOVE AND Beyonp Parestine. By C. E. Hughes. Benn. 
10s. 6d. 

TurKEy AND Syria Re-Born. By Harold Armstrong. The Bodley 
Head. 15s. 

Juxcte Gops. By Carl von Hoffman. 
(January 23.) 

An ANGLER’s Corner. By Arthur Sharp. Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 

CanaDa WEST. By Frederick Niven. Dent. 5s. 


Constable. 10s. 


ART 
Drawincs By PisaNELLO. A Selection with Introduction and 
re by George F. Hill. Paris: Les éditions F. van Oest. 
Ss. 


ART IN AMERICA. 
(January 23.) 


Tue Irattan Scuoots or Parintinc. By S. C. Kaines Smith. 
The Medici Society. 10s. 6d. 


By Suzanne La Follette. Harpers. 2s. 


POLITICS ‘ 
Survey OF AMERICAN ForeiGn Retations, 1929. Prepared under 
the direction of Charles P. Howland. Oxford University 
Press. 24s. 
Essentiats or Economics. By Frank Geary. Campion Pub- 
lishing House. 4s. 
THe Economic Lirg OF THE ANCIENT Wortp. By Jules 
Toutain. Kegan Paul. 16s. 
VERSE 
Busu Battaps. By Guy Eden. Radclyffes. 5s. 
Porms. By Isabel Chase Owen. Birmingham: Owen. 5s. 
Poems. By Henrik Wergeland. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 
THe GOLDEN Book or Mopern ENGuisH Pogtry. Selected and 
arranged by Thomas Caldwell. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Poems. anp New. By E. M. Rudland. Oxford: Blackwell, 


7s. 6d. 

Versions FROM ‘A SwropsuirRE Lap.’ By C Asquith, 
Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. veil 

Tue British Eppa. By L. A. Waddell. Chapman and Hall, 
21s. (January 21.) 

Tue CARDINAL AND OTHER Poems. By ffrida Wolfe. Benn. 6, 


FICTION 


Coney Istanp. By Homer Croy. Harpers. 7s. 6d. (January 23.) 

Warp oF THE Repskins. By Sheba Hargreaves. Harpers, 
7s. 6d. (January 23.) 

oe Piz. By Margery Sharp. Chatto and Windus 
s. 

Vite Boprrs. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 7s, 64, 

Poor Niccer. By Orio Bergani, Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THe Narrow Wortp. By Priscilla Johnston. Duckworth, 


7s. 6d. 

Pertt at Cransury Hart, By John Rhode. Bles. 7s, 64, 

Dear Lovety Owe. By Margaret Peterson. Benn. 7s, 64, 

Tue Casg oF Rosert Ropertson. By Sven Elvestad. The 
Bodiey Head. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Metuopist Faun. By Anne Parrish. Benn. 7s. 64, 

wae Frost 1n THE City. By H, Maynard Smith. Benn, 
s. 

I’> ALL FOR TueE. By J. S. Fletcher. Jarrolds. 
s. 

Crass Reunion. By Franz Werfel. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Somesopy SHot THE Captain. By Gertrude Pahlow. Skeffing. 
ton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Dirricutt Art. By Georgia Rivers. Skeffington. 7s. 6d, 


Hupson River Brackerep. By Edith Wharton. Appleton, 
7s. 6d. 

Don Juan’s Daucuters. By Irene Forbes-Mosse. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


CHILDREN OF THE EartH. By Ethel Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d, 

Murpver Yet To Come. By Isabel Briggs Myers. 7s. 6d. 
(January 20.) 

Gasparp Hauser. By Octave Aubry. Gollancz. 7s. 64. 
(January 20.) 

Bottom Docs. By Edward Dahlberg. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Borcia. By Zona Gale. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Tue. Dain Curse. By Dashiell Hammett. Knopf. 7s. 64. 

Mystery Mire. By Margery Allingham. Jarrolds. 7s. 64. 


ea ay AND Rusy Sitver. By Charles H. Snow, John Long. 
s. 6d. 


R. Ellis Roberts® says of 


SCHNITZLER 


**He is the doctor of our 
modern letters . . . one of 
the few novelists whom a 
study of psycho-analysis 
has not harmed. Fraulein 
Else is a touching story 
of a young girl’s trial, 
told with extraordinary 
effectiveness.’ 


* in the New Statesman 


——-BOOKS by SCHNITZLER——— 


FRAULEIN ELSE 31s. 6d. net 
Illustrated by Donia Nachshen 
RHAPSODY 25s. Od. net 
Illustrated by Donia Nachshen 
LITTLE NOVELS 7s. 6d. net 
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The DIARY MAN 
ABOUT TOWN” 


by “QUEX,” appears every day in “The Daily Chronicle.” It is of absorb- 
ing interest and covers every incident of current and outstanding movement. 


— 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MATTERS 
of importance are reviewed by eminent writers of the 
day. They are entirely independent and command 
the confidence of every class. 


| CITY AND FINANCIAL NEWS 

The City pages of “The Daily Chronicle” are 
prominent features. The critical analysis of pros- 
pectuses, Company Reports, and Balance Sheets, 
which appear from day to day, are invaluable to 
investors. 


4 LEADING ARTICLES 

feature phases in matters of National moment, which 
are authoritative and informative. “The Daily 
Chronicle” Foreign News is wide in its scope and 
efficient in its service. 


SPORT 
Its critical comments on all branches of Sport are of 
absorbing interest, and give comprehensive information. 


| OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

is THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE PAGE. It deals 
with every subject of interest to the modern woman— 
Home Decoration, Up-to-Date Fashions, Household 
Hints, etc. 


§ READERS’ INSURANCE 
P All registered readers of “The Daily Chronicle” are 
safeguarded against accidental risks of every-day life— 
Railway, Street, Sport, Motoring, etc. £10,000 will 
be paid if both Husband and Wife are killed in the 
same accident. 
REGISTER TODAY to receive these benefits. . 
f Registration form in every issue of “The Daily 
Chronicle.” 


Che Chronicle 


Printed and Published simultaneously in 
LONDON and LEEDS 
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Stone Daucuerty. By John P. Fort. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. (January 23.) 

SLtowpacs aND ArETHUSA. By Adrian Alington. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. (January 23.) 

An Eye ror an Eys. By Frances Kickok. Stanley Paul. 
7s. 6d, 

Frozen Suppers. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d, 

Tue Broken Macnet. By Brenda Muir Mackenzie. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

** Tr’s a Great War! ”’ By Mary Lee. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

Tue Crock. By Guy Rawlence. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
(January 23.) 

Gop’s Man. A Nover 1n Woopcuts. By Lynd Ward. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Six Hearts. By Elizabeth Drew. Cape. 7s. 6d. (January 20.) 

Tantaus. By Jovan Ammers-Kuller. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(January 20.) 
Pacet Catiinc. By Lt.-Col. W. P. Drury. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 
MepaL witHout Bar. By Richard Blaker. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d, 

Ottver’s Daucuter. By Richard Church. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
(January 23.) 

Urcent Private Arrairs. By H. Fletcher Moulton. Arrow- 
smith. 7s. 6d. 

Passton FLower. By Kathleen Norris. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

VatncLory. By Ronald Firbank. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

THE Princess ZousarorF. By Ronald Firbank, Duckworth. 
3s. 6d 


Gorsz, Heatuer anp Peat. By Alfred Percivall. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PLEasuRE AND Instinct. By A. H. B. Allen. Kegan Paul. 


12s. 6d. 

Tue Everypay Games Book. By V. C. Alexander Evans. 
2s. 6d. 

DevcaLion, OR THE Future oF Literary Criticism, By 
Geoffrey West. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Sick Socirrty. By A. J. I. Kraus. Cambridge University 
Press. 9s. 

Tue Book: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 
Manchester: Co-operative Wholesale Society. 2s. and 3s. 

Tue CatHoLtic WxHo’s Wuo anpD Book, 1930. Burns and 
Oates. 5s. 

Tue Catuotic Directory, 1930. Burns and Oates. 3s. 6d. 

THERE was A Suip. By C. Fox Smith. Methuen. 6s. 

Tue Harpman Papers. A Further Selection from the Letters 
and Memoirs of Sir William Hardman. Edited by S. M. 
Ellis. Constable. 21s. (January 23.) 

Tue Evo.ution oF Mopern Marriace. By F. Muller-Lyer. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

People OF THE SMALL Arrow. By J. H. Driberg. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 

AsouT ENGLISH Poetry. By G. F. Bradby. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

AMONG THE FRANCISCAN TERTIARIES. By Nesta de Robeck. 
Dent. 10s, 6d. 

Tue Lapy Iviez’s Triat. Edited by Sir John C. Fox. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

Tue BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. By Paul Einzig. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d 


ADVENTUROUS AMERICA. By Edwin Mims, Scribner’s. 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 
Tue AENEID OF VirciL. By T. H. Delabere May. Routledge. 
12s, 6d 
Dostoyevsky’s Lerrers TO HIS Wire. Translated by Elizabeth 
Hill. Constable. 21s. 
A DavuGuTer OF THE Mepicis. By Jean H. Mariejol. Trans- 
lated by John Peile. Harpers. 16s. (January 23.) 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 409 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, January 23) 


A QUEEN WHOSE SPICE ALL OTHER SPICE EXCELLED ; 
JEHOAHAZ CAPTIVE HELD. 


Think of a crank, you’ll quickly think of me. 
Behead a shrub in which two birds may be. 
Heart of a mitred churchman now we need. 
He’ll force foul spirits to decamp with speed. 
A man of valour, but a man too long. 
Curtail it, and beware lest yours be wrong. 
By me the patriarch offered up his son. 

At Bath was brought to birth this bonny bun. 
Quite right to do so ere you run in debt. 

Far from completion, inchoate as yet. 

Half of this beast a fly-by-night we call. 

Clip fore and aft a boat swift, light, and small. 


> 
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Solution of Acrostic No, 407 


W ithdra 

pl Pp Itt 1 * A genus of birds resembling larks jp 
eL L plumage and wagtails in habits, the 
Landrai_ L? most common British species being the 
I s Is titlark.’”’ 

A mmoni AS 2 “‘ The crake or corncrake, so named 
M onotheis M from its cry.’’ 

F ox-hun T 3“ Ammonia, a pungent gas yielded by 
fl nis H smelling-salts, etc.’’ 

R ic 


Inus* 4 Ricinus communis is the Castor-il 
S ample R plant. 

T hin-skinne D 

Acrostic No. 407.—The winner is ‘ Bargee,’’ Miss ¢, 
Search, 35, Kensington Court, W.8, who has selected as her 
prize ‘ Three Rows of Tape,’ by A. Trystan Edwards, pub. 
lished by Heinemann and reviewed in our columns on January 4 
under the title ‘ The Lower Deck.’ Twenty other competitors 
chose this .book, fourteen named ‘ When—: A _ Record of 
Transition,’ eight ‘ The Love Poems of Johannes Secundus,’ eight 
‘ Advanced Auction Bridge,’ seven ‘ The Solitary Warrior,’ etc, 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, Barberry, Bolo, Mrs. R. H, 
Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. R. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Chailey, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, Dolmar, Ursula D’Ot, Sir 
Reginald Egerton, Falcon, R. J. Fletcher, Fossil, Gay, H. C. M., 
Iago, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, Martha, Met, Lady 
Mottram, H. de R. Morgan, F. M. Petty, Robinsky, Shor. 
well, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. R. G, Talbot, Twyford, Tyro, 
C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Aron, E. Barrett, Ceyx, 
J. Chambers, Chip, Clam, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Farsdon, G. M. 
Fowler, Mrs. Greene, D. L. Haldane-Porter, T. Hartland, 
Jeff, Mrs. Lole, Margaret, A. M. W. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, 
K. Molony, N, O. Sellam, M. Overton, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, 
Peter, Thora, H. M. Vaughan, W. P. J. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Buns, Bertram R. Carter, Miss 
Carter, Cuniculus, D. L., Glamis, L. W. Horton, Miss Kelly, 
J. F. Maxwell, Polamar. 

For Light 2 Siskin and Lintie are accepted. Light 10 
baffled 28 solvers; Light 12, 12; Light 8, 4; Light 9, 3; 
Lights 6, 7, and 11, 1. 

No. 406.—Correct : Boote, Gay. One Licnut Wronc : Bargee. 

Our TuHIRTIETH QuaRTERLY CoMPETITION.—The leaders are: 
Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Margaret, Shorwell, St. 
Ives, 1 Light down. Armadale, Bolo, Mrs. R. Brown, Ceyx, 
Dhualt, Fossil, Gay, Iago, Martha, Met, C, J. Warden, 2 
Lights down. A. E., Ursula D’Ot, John Lennie, 3 Lights 
down. Miss Carter, Clam, Mrs. Milne, N. O. Sellam, Peter, 
F. M. Petty, Sisyphus, H. M. Vaughan, 4 Lights down. 


THE FIRST POLICY 


HE young man is wise who looks ahead and 
effects as his first policy a Whole-of-Life 
Assurance by Limited Premiums ceasing at 60 or 
65, the age at which salary is often reduced to 
pension. 
Why should a man assure before he has 
dependants? For several good reasons: 

1. Almost certainly assurance protection will 
be required one day—most men marry 
sooner or later. 

2. In addition to protection a ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
policy is a good investment. 

3. The sooner a start is made the less the 
premium and the greater the bonus 
accumulations. 

See how a £1,000 With Profits policy grows 
under the Standard’s Annual Compound Bonus 
at the present rate of 42/- per cent. 

After 20 years... 

After 40 years ... $2,296 

After 60 years ... 435480 
Bonuses continue accruing and compounding 
annually even after premium payments have 
ceased. 


Write to-day for “With Profit” prospectus “A.E.15” 
to 


he STAN DARD |IFE 


SURANCE COM 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec« 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 
- 3 GEORGE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 
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Now on Sale everywhere, 3/6 net 


Retrospect 


List of Contributors : 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH— 
Dropping the Hyphen 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS— 
Elizabeth and Mr. Strachey 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON— 


Islamic Mysticism 


EDWARD WATKIN— 
The Philosophy of Aldous Huxley 
M. MANSFI: LD— 
The Roman Question: A Diplomatic 


WATKIN WILLIAMS— 
The “ Codex Aureaevallensis”’ 
REV. ERIC BURROWS, S.J.— 
The Discovery of the Deluge 
MOTHER MARY SALOME— 


Mary Ward 


REV. ALFRED WHITACRE, O.P.— 
The Congregatio de Auxiliis 
H. CLORISTON—Petrarch’s Laura 


Annual Subscription 15|- post free 


BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE, Ltd. 
43/45 Newgate Street, E.C.1 


NAVAL REALITIES, 

LADY BYRON & HER: SEP- 
ARATION. By the Lord Ernle, 

AUSTRIA, A Retrospect and a 
Forecast. By Robert Dunlop. 

THE POOR LAWS AND THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION. By _ the 


Rev. H. J. Marshall. 


ZIONISM AND THE JEWS. By 
Sidney Dark. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 1859-1929, 
By Sir Ian Malcolm, K.C.M.G. 


JANUARY THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


7s. 6d. 


ROAD TRAFFIC. A Policy. By 
Mervyn O’Gorman. 

GERMAN DIPLOMATIC DOCU- 
MENTS. By J. W. Headlam- 
Morley, 

LORD LANSDOWNE. 
John Marriott. 

AMERICA’S BID FOR WORLD 
TRADE, 1. The Strategy. By 
Ignatius Phayre. 

FOREST RESOURCES OF THE 
EMPIRE. By R, E, Turnbull. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


By Sir 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


“Meeting books on new terms” ex- 
plains how you can immediately and 
without capital expenditure fill the 
gaps in your library: how your choice, 
large or small, from 1,000 master- 
pieces (in all departments of literature) 
by 400 authors, can be at once de- 
livered, for settlement on a straight- 
forward extended-payment plan. Send 
for a free copy to the Phoenix Book 
Co., Limited (Dept. 22), 3 & 4, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Managing Director ; FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31st, 1929 
LIABILITIES 
13,432,968 


19,779,218 
17,695,148 


Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 
Confirmed Credits & 


Capital, Reserve & Undivided 


5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 


— 
| 
Current, Deposi 
(including Profit 
£378,529,625 
due to 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits... 
Engagements .. .. .. 
ASSETS | 
Coin, Bank Notes & Balances with 
Baak of 46,918,243 
Balances with, & Cheques on other 
Banks... .. .. 18,375,202 
ee Money at Call & Short Notice -.. 21,670,909 || 
Investments at or under Market 
Bills Discounted .. .. 58,783,657 
Advances to Customers & other 
Accounts .. .. «. «+ «+ 210,374,230 
| Midland Bank Executor & Trustee 
Co. Ltd. :—Loans on behalf of 
ast Banking :—Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland 
| Engagements .. .- .. 37,474,366 
a Bank Premises at Head Office and 
Other Properties & work in progress 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. .. -- 1,448,108 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. «+ 2,940,054 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. .. 2,356,655 
Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. .. .. 376,848 
The Midland Bank and its Affiliated Companies 
operate 2500 branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and have agents and corres- 
pondents in all parts of the world. 
Head Office : 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N the eve of Christmas the stock markets were 
() reduced to stagnation and the outlook was dis- 

cussed in most pessimistic terms. There appeared 
ample justification for this. The smali investing public, 
the backbone of stock market activity, had lost consider- 
able sums as a result of the industrial share boom 
of 1928, and were not merely disinclined but probably, 
in the majority of cases, financially unable to parti- 
cipate in fresh operations. The larger operators, in 
addition to having lost considerable sums, had lost 
confidence in the leaders of finance and the Stock 
Exchange, and the leaders themselves had on the 
present occasion shared the same fate as the smaller 
fry, yet despite this position no sooner had 1930 
dawned than sentiment changed, optimism prevailed, 
past losses and future uncertainties appeared for- 
gotten, and, although the volume of business trans- 
acted showed no great increase, in many directions 
prices improved materially. The excuse for this 
optimism was the improved monetary position and 
the completion of arrangements for the Hatry 
settlement. 

That the monetary position would improve had been 
a comparative certainty ever since the Wall Street 
collapse, and that the Hatry Stock Exchange diffi- 
culties would be surmounted had for some weeks been 
a foregone conclusion. Yet these are the best excuses 
offered for improving markets. 

The prime cause for stock market depression is pro- 
bably the uncertainty of the home political outlook 
and the prospects of the next Socialist Budget. 
The fear of the Budget is likely to overdiscount its effect 
on share values, with the result that, once it is out 
of the way, we shall possibly be justified in fore- 
casting a sustained improvement in the Stock 
Exchange. At the same time, in view of the obscurity 
and dangers of the present position, it would be 
foolhardy to be carried away by the recent more 
optimistic tendency. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


The official figures issued by the Abbey Road 
Building Society provide tangible evidence of the 
growth in popularity of these very excellent institu- 
tions. The share capital of the Abbey Road Society, 
over which Sir Josiah Stamp presides, has increased 
by the record total of £5,400,000, the deposits by 
£575,000, and the membership by 35,000. Really 
first-class building societies are excellent media for 
sound investment, and after the experience of the 
last year or two on the Stock Exchange it is to be 
hoped that small investors will realize the attractions 
of the 5 per cent. free of income tax, with no fear 
of capital depreciation, which an investment in the 
Abbey Road Building Society entails. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 


Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, presiding at the recent 
meeting of the British-American Tobacco Company, 
pointed out that if the dividends distributed on the 


Tobacco Securities Trust shares, which British. 
American Tobacco Company shareholders had received 
as a free bonus, were added to the British-American 
Tobacco Company’s dividend, it would be seen that 
the total dividend received during the year was nearly 
2 per cent., free of tax, in excess of the previous 
year’s distribution. British-American Tobacco shares 
still are, in my opinion, a thoroughly sound permanent 
industrial investment. 


SHARE MARKINGS 


The Committee of the London Stock Exchange, 
presumably with the object of preventing the 
machinery of the Stock Exchange being utilized for 
undesirable purposes, has decided that transactions in 
the shares of the Phantestra Company and Sunfruit 
Products Company are not to be recorded on the 
Stock Exchange Marking Boards. In taking this step, 
the Stock Exchange Committee supply evidence that 
they appreciate the responsibility which rests on their 
shoulders. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


The increased dividend recently declared by the 
directors of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation was in 
accordance with market estimates and had little effect 
on the price of the shares. When the full report is 
issued it is likely to make a favourable showing, and 
should the recent satisfactory developments continue, it 
is probable that Ashanti Goldfields Corporation shares 
will reach a higher level. Meanwhile, the 4s. shares do 
not appear over-valued at the present price. 


CITY OF BUDAPEST 


Among foreign issues the City of Budapest 4} per 
cent. International Loan of 1914 appears to be stand- 
ing at an attractively low level. In accordance with 
terms reached at the Ostend Conference, bondholders 
are not at the moment receiving their full 44 per cent., 
coupons to January 1, 1931, inclusive, being paid at 
75 per cent, of the original rate of interest, that is, 
3% per cent. Subsequently dividends will be paid at 
the full rate. This loan is specially secured on the 
total gross revenues of the municipal electricity, gas 
and water undertakings. It is estimated that these 
receipts cover the requirements of this loan many times 
over. These bonds certainly appear suitable for mix- 
ing purposes at the present level, which is in the 
neighbourhood of 55. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


United Molasses shares, although standing at a 
price materially higher than the low level touched a 
month or two ago, are still substantially below their 
1929 peak price. The company is believed to be 
making great progress, and those in close touch with 
its activities forecast a further recovery in price this 
year. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, Ltd., and the 
Anglo-French Banking Corporation. 


A RETURN OF OVER 10’, 


is the yield to a man aged 62 years, who invests in a 
CANADA 


May we quote you for your own particular case ? 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., 
2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1, 
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NWICH 
EL NAIRN AND GREE 
MICHA LIMITED 


i ual General Meeting of Michael Nairn and 
Pd gage held on January 15 at Winchester House, 


E.C. f his 

f ; rn, Bt. (the chairman), in the course o 

the point of view the year 1929 
oe a difficult one, but I am glad to say that in our own 

the results in the aggregate have proved highly satisfactory, 
aha Ge profits earned fully justify the payment of the same rate 
of dividend as we declared last year. ~ 

The amount of dividends pa’d to the holding company shows 

slight increase, and, after the payment of a final dividend 
*t 7} per cent., making 12) per cent., less tax, for the year, 
the amount left to be carried forward is 456,037, as compared 
with £44,729 last year. This result has been achieved in spite 
of the fact that during the whole of the period under review 
our associated companies have sold their products at a lower 
price than those which ruled in 1928. F 

The linoleum industry has been very prosperous during the 
last few years, but I think it only right to say that we have 
been assisted, at least so far as our own country is concerned, 
to a great extent by the very large building schemes which have 

in operation. 
~~ should. like to remind the shareholders that, in addition 
to our large works at Kirkcaldy and Greenwich, we have 
considerable interests in the manufacture of linoleum in our 
Dominions and in other countries of the world. d 

With regard to the future, while I do not wish to strike 
a pessimistic. note, I am bound to say that I view with real 
concern the rate at which public expenditure is increasing in 
this country, It seems to me that, in view of our heavy 
financial responsibilities as a nation, we should conserve our 
resources in every possible direction, and exercise the strictest 
supervision over disbursements from the public purse, 

As years go on, competition in the linoleum industry grows no 
less, but your directors are fully alive to the situation. Every- 
thing is being done to maintain and strengthen the position we 
hold in the trade, not only by the maintenance of the highest 
possible standard of quality for our goods, but by developing 
to their fullest extent the productive capacities of all the 
associated companies both at home and abroad, and at the 
same time conserving our strongly entrenched financial position, 
so that I can assure the shareholders that they can look 
forward to the future with absolute confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office : 544 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL -  £20,000,000 
ISSUED com UP CAPITAL - 15,858,217 


RESERVE 10,250,600 
DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec., 1929) 337,439,214 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager : 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


descri of British & Foreign 
nage Transacted. 


The Bank has over 2,000 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks : 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office : Paris. 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 

BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., Rome and Genoa. 
BARCLAYS BANK (Canada), Montreal. 


ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION 


A SATISFACTORY FIRST YEAR 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo-French Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on Thursday last at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. F. A. Szarvasy (the chairman) said that the balance- 
sheet represented the first full working year of the Bank and it 
bore out the expectations he had entertained at the time they 
had met a year ago. He had foreshadowed then that their 
young institution would give a satisfactory account of itself, 
and the figures which they were presenting were ample evidence 
that, notwithstanding intense competition, the Anglo-French 
Banking Corporation had justified itself and had taken its 
place in the international banking world, It was pleasing that, 
in spite of the abnormal conditions which had prevailed in 
trade and finance in Great Britain and on the continent of 
Europe, they had earned a satisfactory net profit, and that the 
total bad debts incurred during the year only amounted to £720, 
and that there was hope that they might even recover some 
portion of that amount. (Hear, hear.) 

The net profit after providing for all outgoings and for 
rebates and contingencies and directors’ remuneration, amounted 
to over £60,000, and the board proposed to apply that in 
writing off preliminary expenses and stamp duty, as well as all 
furniture and fittings, etc., and, after providing for taxation 
liability, the balance of £10,000 was set aside to form the 
nucleus of a reserve fund, 

The board felt that at that stage of their existence it was 
preferable to strengthen the bank’s internal position, rather 
than make any distribution by way of dividend, but, if they 
could maintain their steady progress, as he believed they could, 
they ought to be able in a year from then to propose the 
distribution of a maiden dividend, after doing full justice to the 
need for building up reserves. (Applause.) 

They thad a total of assets of nearly £7,000,000, out of 
which over £2,000,000 was represented by items of a com- 
pletely liquid character, partly convertible into cash at call 
and partly within seven days. The proportion of liquid assets 
to deposit liabilities figured at somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 75 per cent., a very satisfactory percentage. At the date 
of the balance-sheet they had a consignment of gold in transit 
to this country, which was the first transaction of that nature 
undertaken by their bank. That deal was now closed and had 
resulted in a good profit. 

A very satisfactory feature of their balance-sheet was the 
growth in deposits, which now amounted to over £2,700,000, 
an increase of over £1,100,000 during the year. Customers’ 
loans were as yet relatively unimportant, as they had felt that, 
until their institution was established on a broader basis, they 


should not seek- to engage themselves too actively in that 
direction, 


POLICY OF STRENGTHENING RESERVES 


It would be the aim of the management for some time to 
come to strengthen their internal reserves to an extent which 
should enable their bank to meet any contingencies liable to 
arise in the normal course of business. That policy could only 
enhance the credit of their undertaking and broaden the basis 
of confidence on which banking transactions were so essentially 
founded, 

The imports of gold into France during the year reached 
£:76,000,000, and were taken almost in equal quantities from 
New York and London. In those circumstances, and seeing 
that France had the capacity by reason of ordinary commercial 
transactions alone to attract further large quantities of gold, 
it was satisfactory to observe that financial authorities in France 
wished to open their market to foreign borrowers, and, so far 
from scenting a menace, both New York and London should 
welcome the prospect of closer partnership directed, it was hoped, 
to provide more effective financial leadership in the elimination 
of needless instability of trade and credit, and the establish- 
ment of strong and enduring foundations for a wider diffusion 
of wealth. 

One interesting development had taken place when, with the 
aid of the Banque de France, and several big banking houses in 
Paris, a new bank had been created with the special object 
of doing acceptance business, seeing that a similar institution 
had not hitherto existed in France, but development must go 
further and the establishment of acceptance houses and 
institutions similar to English bill-brokers must follow, as an 
active independent and quick moving discount market was 
just as —_ an ——— constituent of any great mone’ 
centre as the presence of an ample supply of loanable capitai. 

To them, the chief interest lay in the effect of that Pr ad i 


ment on their own money market and on their bank in 
particular. 


If, side by side with New York and London, Paris would 
betaine - third monetary centre of the first order, it could only 
ul. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Miscellaneous Shipping 
T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, West WIMBLEDON. | > P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA «a 
- Decorations, Alterations and Repairs. Phone MAIL AND rassunens, SERVICES 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, ‘sT 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
UTO-INTOXICATION (Self-Poisoning) is _ responsible P. & end Tickets Tickets of 
-Poisoning) is 
for Acidity, Arthritis, Constipation, Indigestion, Diabetes, snd New 
Dyspepsia, Colitis, etc. Inquire re Metchnikoff’s Food, Fhouse 
New Research Co., 5 Blandford Road, Teddington. Business, 
P. & O. and Street, 
wa Agents: GRAY, DA 


EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. 
cut. Patterns free. James _ Street 
138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


Any length 
Depot, 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
» and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
“The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 
w— moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


Art Exhibition 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITION 


1. THE CAMDEN TOWN GROUP.—A Review. Sickert, 
Gore, Innes, Gilman, Bevan, John, etc. 
2. Paintings by CERIA. 
Education 
Uplands 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION : 

School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholarships of 

£10 a year will be offered on the result of an examination 
to be held on May 6, to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 
31, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, additional grants 
of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 31. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 


WRITE FOR THE PRESS 


It is not a matter of “ inspiration,” or even education. If you can use a 
pen with intelligence you can know the delight of seeing your own work 
in print. The L.C.A. HOME STUDY IN JOURNALISM, ARTICLE and 
STORY WRITING teaches you just what Editors wantand how to write it, 
L.C.A. pupils everywhere are making good incomes in spare time. The 
moderate fees are therefore a sound investment. Write to-day for FREE 
GUIDE “R.A.” LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
(Dept. B.A.), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1 
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Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
leton Foulis Noel las 
Arrowsmith Idendal Odhane Prose 
Bale & Danielsson arper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano’s Hodder Sampson Low 
Burns & Oates Hodge - Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson 5.P.C.K. 
Collins —— Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood nopf ‘Bodley Head 
Dent Labeer Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans ictor Gollancz 
Mathews and 4 Ward, Lock 
arrot is Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray 


far- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 


Books 


For Publication on January 20th, 1930 


NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


A Brief Record from the Washington Conference 
to date 


By HUGH LATIMER 
Secretary of the Information Service 
on International Affairs 


Preface by PHILIP H. KERR, C.H. 


Reviews the Washington Conference and the Five Power Naval 
Limitation Treaty, the establishment and work in connection with 
naval disarmament of the League Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, the Anglo-French Naval Compromise, 
1927-8, the Geneva Three Power Naval Conference of 1927, the 
U.S. Naval (Construction Bill, 1927-8, the Anglo-American 
Conversations in 1929, the Invitations to the Five Power Conference 
in London, the Replies of the interested ae with 
essential documents, tonnage tables and a short bibliography 


as appendices, 
(8vo. viii + 112 pp. 3s. 64.) 
Published by 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. 
Please state wants; we offer the following 
special cheap lots :— 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

Enghish re Glass by Herbert Read. 60s. Published 


John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 
63s. 


Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 guineas. 

Caw’s Scottish Painting. 21s. 

Water Colours of Turner, Cox and De Wint. 25s. Published 


42s. 
Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 
ull. 
Macquoid Children’s Costume 1400 to 1800. 9s. Published 15s. 
Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs by Modern Artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 
Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 
Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural England. 


14s. Published 26s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 

Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry. 2 vols. 25s. 
Published 42s. 

Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 

Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of, 6 vols. 22s. 
Published 63s. 

Besant’s London. 10 large handsome vols. £7 10s. Published 


#20. 
Nevill’s Night Life London and Paris. 7s. 6d. Published 16s. 


All above are well illustrated and quite new. A large list 
of similar items (No. 431), post free on application to— 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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